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THE MONEY MARKET. 


oans were in somewhat better supply this week 
eee been anticipated, calls for bank balance-sheet 
purposes having apparently been completed earlier in the 
month. Renewals of day-to-day loans, however, have 
commanded 4 per cent. for the most part, with higher 
rates paid at times for fresh accommodation. The dis- 
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count market has been quiet, with rates steady, and 
there has been little demand for bills on Continental 
account. The India six months’ bills were allotted at a 
fraction over 47" per cent., the average coming out at a 
fraction below that rate, and they have been offered in 
the market since at 4§ per cent., but have met with very 
little demand in the present money conditions and the 
uncertainty of the outlook. While the American ex- 
change remains at very little above the gold export point, 
however, opinion on both sides of the Atlantic appears 
to be settling down to the belief that there is no desire 
on either side to see gold move to New York in response 
to the high call money rates now prevailing there, but 
the Montreal rate continues weak, at well below New 
York, giving rise to the possibility of a London-Montreal 
movement, an unusual proceeding. 











| | Previous Rate 
. 30, . 23, Aug. 16,| Aug 9, ; 
"a id a | pa 
% | % | % | % %&% 

Bank Rate ........c0s00. 4 4 44 43 |5 Apl. 21,'27) 
Banks’ Deposit Rate ......| 2 2 2 \3 Apl. 21,’27) 
Discount{ Call..........0. 2 2 a 2 | 3 (Api. 21,’27) 

Houses { Notice ........ 24 2 2 33 (Apl. 21,'27) 
Market rate (3 months’ bills 4 4. CO és 


The Bank return revealed an increase in the stock of 
gold of £1,044,100 and £520,800 in circulation. Reserve 
was £523,300 higher than a week ago. The proportion 
of reserve to liabilities is 52} per cent., or 4 per cent. 
higher than last week and 23} per cent. higher than a 
year ago. Public Deposits rose by £2,616,700, but 
Other declined by £2,590,300. Government Securities 
rose by £1,171,600, and Other declined by £1,649,400. 
Currency notes were increased by 2,213,000 to 
296,917,000, which includes £ 1,250,100 for notes called 
in but not yet cancelled. The fiduciary issue is 
£239,417,400, or £5,517,700 below the maximum for 
1928. 

The Swedish Bank Rate was raised from 4 per cent. 
to 44 per cent. on August 24th. 

The Bank of Italy reduced its rate from 5} per cent. 
to 53 per cent. on August 27th. 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Our New York correspondent cables:—The share 
market continues buoyant, with a heavy turnover. 
Brokers’ loans, however, remain near their recent low 
level, and it is believed that the Federal Reserve autho- 
rities will be content to see money stabilised at its present 
level provided speculative absorption of credit does 
not increase sharply. Meanwhile, money is not so firm 
as was anticipated in advance of the month-end, and a 
period of relaxation is expected after the Treasury’s 
redemption operations of September 15. The weekly 
Federal Reserve statement reveals only nominal changes 
in the condition of the system. The chief item of interest 
is a drop of $12,000,000 in the contingent liability on 
bills purchased for foreign correspondents, which have 
now fallen $28,000,000 since August 1. Industrial 
activity 1s growing and good autumn business is 
expected. 

THE STOCK MARKETS. 

Stock markets had an appearance of increased activity. 
Business still had a Holiday character, but its volume 
tended to broaden, and markets were not too well fur- 
nished with stock. The gilt-edged markets were quiet 
but steady, and Colonial stocks firm in tone. Home rail- 
ways opened more cheerfully than of late, but failed to 
maintain their improvement. In the industrial markets 
gramophone and artificial silk shares were animated, and 
a moderate investment demand was experienced in other 
directions, including insurance, banking, and shipping 
shares. Rubber and tea shares were quiet, and oil 
shares less buoyant, but favourable developments were 
in evidence in the Kaffir 
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THE COMMODITY MARKETS. 


There are indications that the influence of weather and 
crop reports on the wheat market has spent its force, 
and prices are firmer. Apart from a rush of buyers to 
anticipate the September advance of 1s, there has been 
little activity in the coal trade, but conditions are, if any. 
thing, a shade better. Pig-iron continues dull, but manu- 
factured steel maintains a slight improvement, and busj- 
ness in the electrical engineering branch is very satis. 
factory. Conditions are quiet on the London metal 
exchange, but prices have been fairly well maintained, 
A slight easing of the Liverpool cotton market was 
checked by reports of crop deterioration. Business _in 
Manchester piece-goods has been better, but buying, 
owing to the uncertainty of future prices, has been for 
immediate requirements only. The cotton yarn market is 
quiet. Trade in wool and woollen goods is still impeded 
by great uncertainty as regards prices. Raw jute is 
weaker, but yarn and cloth are very firm. Business in 
hides and sole leather, with the exception of offals, is 
limited, but some classes of upper stock are selling well. 
The boot and shoe trade is very quiet. The market in 
vegetable oils has been more lively, but seeds and oil- 
cake are, on the whole, easier. Few other markets show 
any change. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


During the past week sterling on New York has res 
mained steady at 4.85 9-13, the only variation being on 
Friday last, when 4.85 13-32 was recorded. Forward 
dollars were higher during the week, being offered at 
15-32 cents discount for one month and 1 1-32 cents dis- 
count for three. These margins eased off slightly at the 
close. Canada was in good demand throughout the week, 
closing at 4.843. Three months’ forward Canada was 
& cent discount. Paris rose to 124.29, but at this point 
the Banque de France took control and sold dollars to 
prevent further depreciation. The Banque de France also 
took steps to increase the premium on forward francs to 
12 centimes for one and 22 centimes for three months, 
which action was calculated to make the temporary trans- 
fer of French funds abroad less profitable. Amsterdam 
appreciated slightly to 12.10 and forwards were -_ 
offered at ¢ and 4 cents discount for one and three months 
respectively. Brussels moved in favour of sterling - 
34.90§, with forwards lower at 1 cent. discount for we 
one and 23 for the three months’ periods. Erratic move- 
ments occurred in Spanish pesetas, but they closed — 
on balance at 29.22, as compared with 29.30 last a 
Forwards were 5} centavos premium for one month an 
16 for three. There was a consistent demand for lire, 
with considerable pressure for the end of the month st 
quirements. After touching 92.50, as compared a 
92.67 last week, the rate closed at 92.60. This pres . 
was reflected in the wider discounts of 15 on ; 
one month, and 37 centesimi for three months, — : ;' 
Tuesday last. Switzerland was 25.20. Among the oe 
dinavian exchanges the only movement of note es 
appreciation to 18.128 in Stockholm as a result — 
Bank rate being raised from 4 per cent. to 4} per os 
The German exchange appreciated early in the pe ; 
20.353, with forwards at wider discounts of 3% P soe 
and gt pfennigs for one and three months. A = ~“ 
occurred to 20.37 at the close. Among the — aa 
changes Japan improved to 1s 1o7ed on Monday, a a 
lapse to 1s 109-32d occurred later ; rupees were ste An 
1S § 31-32d. Batavia was 12.11, and a oot tt a 
ment took the Constantinople rate to 930. . aan 
not much change in the South American ne Sed: 
Monte Video being 504, with a slightly better cel 
while Buenos Aires was 47 13-32d. _ Hongions dedlv 
2s o}d and Shanghai 2s 84d. Spot silver was coe 
easy in the early part of the week, 26 13-16d a cage 
with 27d for forward. This was due to eT sacoret) 
tinental offerings und Eastern selling. A slig a oan 
to 263d and 277d occurred at the close. Lis ‘ 
ciated further to 1c8; other rates were unchanged. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 


. ‘ and 
The following table shows the national a ha 
expenditure during the week ended August 25; 
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easels SSASSESNSENNSE 


(000’s omitted.) 
— £ Receipts 
supply OOS wee eccccsseeece - 4,296 | From Revenue Z eoeeenee covcce on 8420 
Interest, kon on Debt eocccccere by 
sinking Bund ....cccccccccecece 1 
Decrease it Debt aeneeesonaee = 
sundries segeoeccccoeesecceccse 1,108 
8,420 rn 


The Ordinary Revenue for the week amounted to 
£8,419,800, as compared with £ 8,064,600 in the corre- 
sponding week last year. Property and Income-tax 
brought in #£:2,619,000, as compared with £3,042,000, 
and Super Tax showed no change at 170,000. Customs 
were higher at £3,377,000, against £2,417,000, and 
Excise at 41,328,000, against £922,000. Ordinary 
Receipts brought in £1 5,800, against £242,000, but 
Special Receipts were nil, against £6,700. The national 
debt was reduced by £787,000, as shown below :— 








(000’s omitted.) 
£ £ 
Public mt Advances — 5,450 | Treasury Bills .........csccece + 3,113 
National Savings Certifieates — 150 | 5% Treasury Bonds .......... + 1,700 
— 5,600 + 4813 


The floating debt was reduced by £2,355,000 to 
£758,215,000. 
Financia YEAR, 1928-29, April 1 to August 25, 1928. 
£ £ 
Expenditure ...... 299,995,181/ Revenue.......e+e05 219,905,855 


Amount borrowed .. 76,563,633 
Decrease in balances 3,525,693 


999,995,181} Total .......... 299,995,181 
Estimates (New Basis), 1928-29. 





£ £ 
Expenditure. eoeccce 676,581,000 Revenue eecccccecce *756,083,000 
Sinking Fund...... 65,000, 
Surplus ...sececcees 14,502,000 


756,083,000 756,083,000 
* Includes £13,200,000 from Currency Notes Assets. 


SzuF-BaLANCING REVENUE and ExPENDITURE. 


£ 
Post Office @eeeeeceseeeeeeseeeseeeeeeseeeeees 57,314,000 
Road Fund @eeeeeseeosesceseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeese 21,300,000 


78,614,000 
The surplus of £4,239,000 for 1927-28 is carried forward. 





ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE BRANCH. 

In order to meet a demand from many of our readers, we have 
made arrangements which will enable us to supply statistical or 
other information from our records, and to answer economic 
inquiries, A charge will be made (with a minimum of half- 
a-guinea) to cover the cost of any special work involved. 





THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE PACT. 


Tuts Monday, August 27th, the Peace Pact was signed 
at Faia ‘‘according to plan,’’ by representatives of the 
fifteen States which had been invited to participate in this 
— Stage of the procedure. Auspiciously enough, the 
‘st of these statesmen who set his name to the document 
“— the Foreign Minister of “ Allemagne ’’—the State 
al happened to head the list according to the alpha- 
aa a of the names in the French language. This 
siting Bf chance—particularly in view of the great 
in miei rinse Stresemann has rendered to the world 
aa ; : as well as to his own country, in the further- 
Dr Stres © common cause of peace. We congratulate 
still Mee upon having succeeded, in spite of the 
part per pletely restored state of his health, in taking 
Mean ae in this historic ceremony. 

niet €, the second stage of the procedure has been 
Signed Anes ugurated. ; Immediately after the Fifteen had 
I Amheand Passi goo in Paris, the various United States 
ments all 5 and Ministers accredited to other Govern- 
wediiieiaaas cece identical Notes to these respective 
ate and inv; _Teviewing the history of the Pact up to 
that any of iting adhesion. There seems little likelihood 
Y of these Notes will elicit rebuffs ; and a special 


arrangement has also been made for extending the invita- 
tion to the U.S.S.R., which has likewise displayed a 
disposition to range itself with the rest of the world in 
this great international transaction. Thus everything 
points to the likelihood that, in the near future, the Pact 
will have been signed by all the seven existing Great 
Powers and by an overwhelming majority of the other 
independent States of the world. Indeed, Afghanistan 
and the two Arabian States of Najd-Hijaz and the Yamen 
are the only three parties which, at the moment, occur 
to our minds as being left unprovided for. It is, of course, 
desirable that these three States also should be brought 
into the fold, and especially desirable from the British 
point of view, since all three—remote though they may 
be from the world at large—happen to march with British 
Possessions, Protectorates, or mandated _ territories 
which have suffered in the past from the warlike propensi- 
ties of these neighbours. Still, this is a comparatively 
small matter. _ Substantially, the signature of the Peace 
Pact by practically the whole company of existing inde- 
pendent States seems now more probable than not, on the 
most cautious estimation. 

This, of course, is only the first step ; but in diplomacy, 
pre-eminently, c’est le premier pas qui cofite ; and the mere 
signature of the Pact by almost all the States of the world 
would in itself be a psychological landmark. It would 
register the fact that the elimination from human affairs 
of the ancient, though possibly not primeval, institution 
of war has now been admitted into the domain of practical 
politics as an objective which it is not only reasonable 
to pursue, but is urgent to attain, and that speedily. And 
if the Devil’s Advocate questions whether the signature 
of the Pact really does indicate a change of attitude 
towards war in the hearts and minds of the statesmen 
concerned, we can, at any rate, retort that the institution 
of war has itself undoubtedly changed profoundly for 
the worse within the term of those statesmen’s experience 
of affairs, owing to the astonishing progression in our 
generation of the leading tendencies of modern Western 
civilisation, by which all our institutions have been 
affected for good or evil. Among the tendencies which 
have incidentally made war more menacingly evil than it 
was already we can lay our finger upon two of special 
significance. 

The first is our unprecedented capacity for ‘‘ organisa- 
tion,’? which for the first time in recorded history has 
made it possible, and therewith inevitable, that in any 
future war the total resources of each belligerent com- 
munity, in ‘‘ man-power ”’ as well as in material power, 
should be mobilised. Moloch’s furnace is now such a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity that it engulfs not merely 
a tithe or the first-born, but all that we have and all that 
we are. That is the moral of the recent French law for 
the mobilisation of the national resources in time of war 
—a document which does not convict the French nation 
of any peculiar wickedness, but simply substantiates its 
claim to be a nation which looks facts in the face and 
knows how to draw the logical conclusions from them. 
We commend the text of this law to the attention of 
those sceptics who deny that the problem of war Is 
different now from what it has been in the past. It will 
give them some notion of what we are all ‘‘in for”? if 
the Peace Pact fails of its effect. In future we shall all 
find ourselves compelled to make war in the manner and 
to the degree for which this French law providently pre- 
pares. The moral is, of course, that we can no longer 
afford to make war at all. ; 

The second factor which has immensely increased 
the destructive power of war is the tendency for the 
major operations of our economic life to change from the 
national to the world-wide scale. So long as the ware 
making unit was substantially co-extensive with the pro- 
ducing and consuming unit, the capacity of war for C edd 
ing economic dislocation was limited. It 1s unlimite 
o We may add that these two tendencies—namely, that 
towards a higher degree of national organisation and 
that towards a world-unit for economic operations—are 
both irresistibly strong, and may be expected to ie 
gathering momentum regardless of whether we — in 
eliminating war from human affairs or not. mages 
tendencies will not wait upon political progress. 
political progress lags behind so far that we fail to pre- 
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vent war from breaking out again now that its destruc- 
tiveness has been so vastly increased by the economic 
transformation of the world, then there will be a collision 
of political and economic forces which will be the death 
of civilisation. That is all. 

Even, however, if mankind at large succeeds in realis- 
ing these facts, that is not in itself any guarantee that 
we shall refrain from committing social suicide—for the 
precedents point rather the other way. The experiment 
of civilisation, which seems to have been tried some ten 
or fifteen times before our present venture, has com- 
monly ended in that; and we may profitably allow our 
minds to dwell on this sobering thought as we contem- 
plate the prospects of our own civilisation—at this 
moment the only ‘‘ going concern ”’ of its kind in a world 
where the débris of civilisation, dead of internecine war- 
fare, strews the ground. 

Thus, while we hail the signature of the Pact with real 
satisfaction, we feel that it formulates rather than 
answers the question upon which the future of our civi- 
lisation depends. While we can already recognise the 
Pact as a historical landmark, we cannot yet tell which 
kind of landmark it will be: a monument of a great and 
difficult objective achieved or a monument of one of those 
good resolutions which proverbially pave the road to 
hell. In the records of civilisation there are some very 
disconcerting monuments of the kind. For instance, 
there is the Peace of Antalcidas, which was signed, at 
the instance of a Power belonging to another continent, 
by the States of Ancient Greece at a moment when they 
were on the verge of wrecking their civilisation at its 
zenith through having indulged for nearly half a century in 
internecine warfare between one another. That Peace 
Pact was duly signed (with an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
thrown in, for the King of Persia, as his brokerage for 
having lent his good offices) ; the liberty and integrity of 
every Greek state, great and small, was publicly guaran- 
teed in good and true form; and then the wars went on 
again as before until the destruction of Greek civilisa- 
tion was completed. 

It is true that in ancient history universal peace did 
come in the end, and that with a vengeance. The 
Ancient World Peace, as organised by Augustus, left no 
navy afloat on the Mediterranean except two small police 
patrols consisting of third-class cruisers, and with no 
land forces afoot on the European continent, between the 
municipal police at Rome and the frontier police along the 
Rhine, except a detachment of 500 men at Lyons. That 
was indeed disarmament with a vengeance—but in two 
senses of the latter word; for unfortunately the Pax 
Romana was not a peace of self-restraint but a peace of 
exhaustion. It was a case of bolting the stable door after 
the steed had fled; and that steed being none other than 
the very life and soul of the Ancient Civilisation, the Pax 
Romana procured for Ancient Civilisation nothing more 
than a brief ‘‘ Indian Summer.’’ That is not the kind of 
peace that we want for our modern civilisation of the 
West; for in this year 1928 we are still, thank Heaven, 
in the fullness of our strength and at the height of our 
capacity. We have, therefore, still before us the oppor- 
tunity which the Ancients had (and threw away) in the 
generation not of Augustus but of Antalcidas. We trust 
that Mr Kellogg’s name will not come to be associated 
with that Ancient statesman’s in the centuries that lie 
beyond our horizon. That need not be, if we bestir our- 
selves in time. And the time is now. 





THE ISSUES IN THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 


THe American people now have before them the accept- 
ance speeches of the two nominees for the Presidency, 
Mr Hoover and Mr Smith. Mr Hoover offers a further 
extension of the prosperity which the nation has enjoyed 
during the régime of President Coolidge, and, in simple 
straightforward engineering terminology, promises a more 
efficient administration in the next four years—beginning 
March 4, 1929. He has a world-wide reputation for 
administrative efficiency, and he proposes to concentrate 
a large share of his attention, should he be elected 
President, on that phase of the country’s economic 
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programme which has been the weakest since the 
Armistice—i.e., agriculture. His activities as Food 
Controller and Director of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration in Europe have given him an extraordinary back. 
ground for the study of the difficulties of the American 
farmer. His speech points quite clearly to the fact that 
the farm problem is to be made the issue of the campaign, 
if he has his way. Agricultural relief for the Western 
States—and it is in the Mississippi Valley agricultural 
communities that Mr Hoover and his managers believe 
that the critical pivotal electorate lies—is to be realised 
by the provision of cheaper credit and transportation, and 
by the imposition of higher tariffs on imported agricultural 
produce. No fundamental policy of the present 
Republican administration is to be changed except 
possibly on minor features, where adjustments may prove 
to be desirable for the more effective administration at 
Washington. The present prohibition and immigration 
laws come into this category ; the more effective utlisation 
of natural resources, particularly water power, is also a 
feature of his programme; the continuation of Mr 
Coolidge’s foreign policy as regards peace and disarma- 
ment is also mentioned. 

The improvement of the nation’s farm economy is to be 
effected through the creation of a Loan Board, with 
resources of £40,000,000, and by a vast scheme for the 
improvement of inland waterways. The more intelligent 
distribution of farm produce through the markets of the 
nation by means of co-operative organisation holds an 
important place in the scheme outlined. Illustrating the 
need for improvement in this direction, the candidate 
stated that the daily consumption of fruit in New York 
City amounts to 1,600 carloads, and yet it has not been 
an uncommon occurrence for as much as 5,000 carloads 
to arrive in the metropolis in one day. As a result of 
the vetoing by President Coolidge of what was known as 
the McNary-Haugen Bill for the relief of the Western 
farmers the present administration has been none too 
popular in the Western States; so that it is but natural 
to find the Republican nominee taking early steps to 
improve his status in that locality. In this effort he 1s 
being favoured by the bounty of Nature, the crop 
prospects being good. Thus Mr Hoover has taken up 
the logical, position of the candidate of the party-in-power 
in a period of prosperity. 

It is a well-known fact that the Republican Party !s 
normally the majority party. To cause a break in the 
habitual run of Republican Presidents, Governor Smith's 
attack will have to be forceful and ingenious. It was so 
at the outset. He, too, offers an efficient, businesslike 
Government if he is placed in the White House, and points 
with pride to his gubernatorial record. Also he promises 
that business will not be disturbed by radical changes 0 
the tariff. In the past the Democrats favoured a lower 
tariff schedule than the Republicans, with the result that 
the tradition has grown up that a Democratic success !" 
the national poll was sure to be followed by four years of 
business depression—i.e., while the inevitable adjustment 
was made to lower price levels. Nothing of that sort wil 
follow his election, says Mr Smith. The tariff is to > 
taken out of politics, so far as he is concerned, and let 
to a thoroughly efficient, non-partisan Tariff Commissio?. 
To still further reassure the business community as to = 
attitude towards industry he has placed Mr Raskob, rv 
of the leaders of the motor trade, in the position of . 
campaign manager. Thus the Democratic nominee a 
to hold the balance level with the Republicans as far a 
the prosperity issue is concerned. ts 

At other points his attack on the party in power 1S a . 
or less vigorous all along the line; the Latin-Amer! . 
States must not be interfered with as they have _ of 
the past; he takes up an interesting position in nosso 
the nationalisation of control of the country’s waterpom 
rights ; he finds himself out of sympathy with the ee e 
basis for determining the quota for immigration, &¢ ; 
But fully one-fourth of his entire speech concentrate, 
noo ia of his hearers on the reform of the prohi 
aw. : : 

Prohibition is to be the issue of this election, without 
doubt, if the Democratic nominee has his pg both 
Governor has courageously grasped the on © nforce- 
hands. He very solemnly pledges himself to the 
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ment of the laws as they stand at present, but he will also 
strongly urge a modification of the Volstead Act, which is 
the law enforcing prohibition, on the basis of a scientific de- 
finition of the alcoholic content of intoxicating beverages. 
The Congress of the United States, according to his ideas, 
should decide on a definite maximum of alcoholic content, 
but each State could pass legislation within the limits 
prescribed by Congress in the way best suited to local 
needs. With regard to the eighteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution itself, he would amend the Amendment so 
as to give each individual State the right to hold a popular 
referendum to determine whether or not that State could 
import, manufacture, and sell alcoholic beverages, the 
sale to be entirely controlled by the State itself. He would 
not, however, bring back the old saloon into this scheme. 
Some wit has said that the United States pass a law in 
a year’s time and are occupied during the next nine years 
in enforcing it, whereas we in this country take the first 
nine years to pass a law and one year to enforce it. Evi- 
dently Governor Smith does not believe that the American 
Prohibition laws can ever be enforced in certain areas. 
On the other hand, Mr Hoover thinks they can and must 
be enforced. He holds that the nullification of the present 
law simply cannot be countenanced. Again, he proposes 
the scientific investigation of the facts involved to accom- 
plish the enforcement of the present law. Surely the next 
few weeks should provide us with a wealth of information 
on the subject of America’s experience under prohibition. 
nd we are interested from several angles. The Hoover 
point of view is that dryness goes with efficiency. The 
venerable Thomas A. Edison has said: ‘‘ America will be 
ne Irresistible if it remains sober.’’ Governor 
mith is firmly convinced that the American people in 
eae States want light wines and beers available in their 
omes, but not in public resorts. He is so clearly of this 
Opinion that he has staked his chances of election on the 
‘quor issue. Other factors cannot be ignored, religious 
Prejudice among them ; but in the Eastern States it now 
— that prohibition, with the twin issue of the 
~~ of the individual, will be the main issue. 
o — can be no doubt about the political cleverness of 
a €mocratic national tactics in this campaign. It has 
traditional “ States rights ’ wrappings of the Demo- 
Cratic Party which : 
States. wit : : uch may help to reconcile the Southern 
clit _ their perpetual fear of placing liquor within 
t/ oO} pn large black population, to the ‘‘ wetness ”’ 
a a Overnor’s programme. Each Southern State 
sina rics, or rather can refrain from voting into, a freer 
re a coholic beverages in that State should the Smith 
of New ne given effect in national law. In the Governor 
a posit; ork State the Democrats have a candidate in 
dean a to make a strong appeal to the foreign-born 
< al their children in the industrial Eastern States, 
with the Ibe a body might be expected to have sympathy 
Question. | mocratic candidate’s views on the liquor 
Signed to ae eee appears as if his campaign is de- 
a large d the vote of the Southern States, to gain 
Se number of the Eastern States, and be supple- 
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mented by those in the West, such as Wisconsin, which 
have predominantly immigrant populations. Indeed, the 
struggle would seem to centre in the East. One might 
even say that the decision may rest between the immi- 
grants and the old settlers, and pivot more particularly 
on how strongly the immigrants want their beer and light 
wines. 

When the huge body of American voters go to the polls 
to vote in a Presidential election the actual vote is not 
cast directly for Mr Hoover or Mr Smith, but for Demo- 
cratic or Republican Presidential electors. Each State 
has its allotment of Presidential electors in proportion to 
its population. If the popular vote in New York State, 
for instance, was larger for Mr Smith than for Mr 
Hoover, the 45 electors of that State would be counted 
for Mr Smith, and New York has the largest number 
of votes of any of the States. There are 531 electors in 
the Electoral College. Of this number the so-called solid 
South, which habitually votes Democratic, has 109 
electors allotted to it. In this remarkable college, which 
never meets except on paper, a majority decides the se- 
lection of the successful candidate. Therefore 266 votes 
must be obtained by Mr Smith or Mr Hoover in order 
that one of them may be elected. It is still early to esti- 
mate the outcome, but one of the favourite pastimes of 
the American, during the next nine weeks, is to make 
up possible combinations from the 48 States, beginning 
with the States of such a fixed complexion—either Demo- 
cratic or Republican—as to provide a basis, and to place 
the more doubtful ones in one column or the other, as his 
hopes or prejudices might lead him. 

Early predictions favour the Republican candidate. But 
whether Governor Smith is defeated or not in 1928, there 
are those who believe that, failing success this year, he 
may be building a foundation for election in 1932. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL TRADE. 


(RY A CORRESPONDENT.) 
INTERNATIONAL steel trade conditions afford material for 
an interesting economic study. It is not general'y known 
that the world is consuming steel at an annual rate of 
100,000,000 tons, compared with a pre-war record of 
75,000,000 tons. With shipbuilding depressed and the 
armaments industry but a shadow of its former self, this 
big steel tonnage is remarkable. The world’s consump- 
tion is once more expanding at something like the pre- 
war rate, which was an increase of nearly 50 per cent. per 
decade. The world’s production of steel, in spite of many 
ambitious efforts by the newer industrial countries, re- 
mains, as before the war, almost limited to three well- 
defined areas, viz., (1) that part of the United States 
which embraces Pittsburg, Chicago, and Birmingham ; 
(2) that part of Continental Europe which holds industrial 
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Germany, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, etc., and (3)| month. Turning from competitors to customer 
Great Britain. There are other striking points, which will | this interesting table :— 


be noted in a moment, but the statistical aspect of the 
industry may first be glanced at :— 


Sterx Output in the Leapinc Counrrigs, in Tons. 
Monthly Averages. 
1928 So Far Last Month 
1913. as Recorded. Recorded. 

Britain ........ 638,000 .. 708,900 .. 666,900 July 
Germany ...... 1,445,700 .. 1,298600 .. 1,274,300 June 
U. States ...... 2,608,400 .. 4,209,900 .. 4,203,200 May 
Belgium ...... o- 2023 -» 311,600 .. 320,100 May 
France.......... 384500 .. 758,100 .. 784,600 June 
Luxemburg .... 109,000 .. 208400 .. 211,600 June 
Saar.. eeocceccocecs 145,000 ee 166,800 ee 158,500 April 
Russia... ccccccee 396,700 .. 354,000 .. 374,100 March 
Italy ....... naa 77,000 .. 131,100 .. 152,300 March 
Poland ....... - 133,000 .. 106,400 .. 106,300 April 
Canada ...eceee 87,000 .. 106,300 .. 117,700 May 


Export trade may claim attention next. This country has 
a supreme stake in export of manufactures because of its 
huge imports of food. The bare tonnage figures do not 
tell the full story, as will be explained shortly, but they 
tell much. In 1907 we exported the record of 5,000,000 
tons of iron and steel and products, exclusive of engi- 
neering goods, and we imported less than 1,000,000; we 
had a favourable balance of more than five tons to one. 
But in the two and a half years from January, 1926, to 
June, 1928, inclusive, we have imported more than we 
have exported, on a tonnage basis—which is not every- 
thing, though it is important and serious. In round 
figures we have this record :— 
Inon and STeEL Exports, in Tons. 


Pre-War Best Current Annual 

Annual Rate. Rate. 
Britain ......e+-ee-- 5,000,000 abe 4,000,000 
Germany ........ eee. 7,000,000 Shes 4,500,000 
United States ........ 2,500,000 skies 2,000,000 
Belgium*® ........+ee. 1,500,000 ‘ne 4,500,000 
France ....... eesceee 500,000 ean 5,250,000 


* Luxemburg exports were included in the German returns before 
the war. They are now included in the Belgian figures. 
In imports the striking feature is that our country, which 
took only 1,000,000 tons of foreign iron and steel in a 
year 20 years ago, has imported about 9,000,000 tons in 
the last two and a half years, whilst something like half 
our productive capacity has stood idle. But, apart from 
mere tonnage, there have been important changes in our 
import and export trades in recent years. Before the war 
we imported many finished steel products, such as stecl 
rails. Now the bulk of our imports consist of pig-iron 
and crude steel, plus semis, such as plates and sheets. 
Again, befure the war we exported heavy tonnages of 
pig-iron. Now we export little pig-iron. A much bigger 
percentage of our exports is highly finished products. 

Our trade returns for the first half of this year have 
not attracted the attention they merit. As compared with 
the first half of 1927 the figures are good, for exports are 
up and imports down; but as compared with pre-war 
years the returns are had, for with a much bigger world’s 
demand we have exported less, and we have imported 
more. However, there is this good point, namely, that 
whereas before the war a big percentage of our exports 
was raw or crude material, only a small percentage 
is raw or crude to-day. We export much less 
pig-iron, but far more galvanised sheets. We import 
more pig-iron and crude steel, but fewer steel rails than 
before the war. Our manufacturers are concentrating far 
more on finished, or more highly finished, products than 
in the old days. Exports of galvanised sheets at £13 to 
414 a ton are more valuable than those of pig-iron worth 
only £3 to £3 10s aton. On the export side galvanised 
sheets head the list at 325,000 tons for the first six 
months of the year; tinplates stand second at 270,000 
tons; and steel rails come third with 218,000 tons. On 
the import side billets are at the top with 335,000 tons, 
whilst steel rails (heavily imported before the war) are a 
long way down at only 9,900 tons. It is interesting to 
note that more than half our iron and steel imports come 
from Belgium. The average monthly tonnage received 
from that Country is 141,000; Germany has sent us only 
41,000 tons per month, and France is a poor third in our 
import tables, being responsible for only 25,000 tons per 


S, we have 


BritisH Iron and Strz~ Exporrs—First Har of 1928, 


To— Tons. To— To 
India we...seeeeeesere 364,000 |Belgium.. oe... Gong 
Australia ecoecccecccce 206,000 British West Africa are 48'000 
Argentina ...... eeeeee 193,000 | Egypt and Palestine ‘ieee 48.000 


South Africa ......eee- 155,000 |New Zealand ......... - 47,000 
103,000 | United States 


Straits Settlements .... itiactediaiieadn 
Japan .eeesceeeeeeeeee 100,000 |Holland .............. 44009 
The emergence of France as a great rival in exports is the 
outstanding feature of post-war steel history. France not 
only secured the industrial Lorraine and other territor 

at the end of the war, but she has made great steel! works 
extensions besides. Incidentally, Germany, bereft of Lor. 
raine, Luxemburg, the Saar, and other industrial terri. 
tory, has fully balanced the loss. The Smaller Germany 
can make as much steel as the pre-war Greater Germany. 
The aggregate productive capacity of Continental Europe 
is almost 50 per cent. greater than it was in 1913. So is 
the British capacity. The American increase is possibly 
60 per cent . But the United States is a weaker com- 
petitor than before the war. As compared with pre-war, 
American rail rates are 60 per cent. higher, but as the 
haulage distances in the States are, on the average, be- 
tween two and three times as long as Continental Euro- 
pean distances, and some ten times as long as British 
distances, it follows that the point-to-point charges have 
increased far more in America than in Europe, and vastly 
more than in Britain. It is now practically impossible for 
the United States to export any considerable tonnage of 
heavy iron and steel goods to any far-distant country. 
From a highly promising second position in exports a 
quarter of a century back, America has fallen to an ex- 
tremely weak fifth position. Canada is the only big 
market now for American heavy iron and steel. And 
British steel can be quoted c.i.f. Canada cheaper to-day 
than the bed-rock prices of American steel. 

There is another important point. At various times 
Canada, Australia, India, Japan, China, Brazil, and some 
other importing countries have launched more or less 
ambitious iron and steel enterprises, and we have been 
told that they would make cheap steel, render themselves 
independent of imports, and would become formidable ex- 
porters. But those countries import more to-day than 
they did before they attempted to make steel for them- 
selves on modern tines. It comes to this, therefore, that 
the world continues to depend almost entirely on the three 
areas mentioned above for its steel—United States, 
Western Continental Europe, and Great Britain. With 
America practically out of the foreign trade running, save 
to the Canadian market, the steel-importing world must 
depend almost entirely on those producing countries coa- 
trolled by the steel cartel and Great Britain. In other 
words, the competition is between our country and car- 
telised Europe. In no other part of the world but this 
—or these two parts (Britain and cartelised Europe)—c4 
steel be produced at a truly competitive or economic cost. 





THE T.U.C. AND INDUSTRIAL POLICY. 
(FROM A LABOUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE annual report of the General Council, which is 
presented at the Trades Union Congress at Swansea next 
week, is important from the public point of view becaus* 
of its clearly defined attitude towards the problem of - 
dustrial peace. The change which has taken place !s best 
appreciated by a comparison with the Scarborough Com 
gress of 1925, when the “‘ left wing ’’ was at the a 
of its influence, and when resolutions were passed utter) 
at variance with the present temper of the trades union 
movement. Two factors have been responsible for the or 
orientation of attitude—a realisation of the impossibi'y 
of finding a basis of understanding with the 5 
trade unions and its experiences arising out of the gen* 
strike. 

The Trades Union Congress of 1926 me 
of the general strike and during the long- 
stoppage. The change in the temper and out! 
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delegates was already apparent. In 1927 the Edinburgh 
Congress, under the chairmanship of Mr. George Hicks 
(who is now endeavouring to explain away the olive 
branch which he held out in his presidential address), had 
escaped from the uncertainty of 1926. The “ left wing” 
was very badly hammered. Since then the bloc des 
gauches has suffered further rebuffs, but for some time 
it was not clear whether the Mond-Turner discussions 
would meet with the approval of the trade unions. 

When the discussions first began trade union opinion 
was divided into three groups. There were those who 
were wholeheartedly in favour of the conversations, and 
believed that good would accrue from them. In the 
second place, there was the “ left wing,’’ who denounced 
the joint discussions as a betrayal of the working class. 
Thirdly, there was a pretty large middle body of opinion 
which, whilst not actively opposed to the Generai 
Council’s meetings with the employers, would not have 
been surprised if the discussions had come to nothing. 

This middle body of opinion has now, generally speak- 
ing, swung behind the General Council. The reasons for 
this shifting of more or less neutral opinion are two. In 
the first place, the employers have unequivocally declared 
for the fullest possible trade union recognition and against 
victimisation, including the victimisation of active partici- 
pants in the general strike. Secondly, it is understood 
that in the future discussions the employers at the con- 
ferences will be the accredited representatives of the 
Federation of British Industries and the National Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organisations, instead of un- 
representative individuals. 

The left wing members of the General Council have 
been overborne, and the annual report of the Council will 
undoubtedly rally the vast majority of the delegates to the 
forthcoming Congress to support the continuance of the 
Mond-Turner Conference. The report is a notable docu- 
ment and marks a further step in the evolution of the 
central organisation of British trades unionism. It must, 
indeed, be viewed in this light to be properly understood. 
After the war the skeleton organisation of the Trades 
Union Congress and its Parliamentary Committee were 
scrapped. The General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gtess was established with wider powers than those en- 
joyed by the old Parliamentary Committee. Trades union 
reorganisation was in the air. The early post-war period 
saw the inauguration of large-scale amalgamations and 
federations. There was a widespread desire to bring about 
4 greater degree of co-ordination in the trades union move- 
ment as a whole, and as a result the enlarged General 
Council was established. 

But at first the constituent unions of the Congress were 
chary of giving the Council executive powers, and in its 
early days the Council moved slowly and cautiously. 


ch ind the general idea of the reorganised central trades 
union authority, however, was a conception of it as a 
aa rife: would evolve a national trades union policy 
vention ar a power in the industrial world. The inter- 
in the dic the Trades Union Congress General Council 
ata ‘scussions on the coal situation in 1925 and 1926 
the Cor subsequent declaration of the national strike by 
is ae — In 1926 gave it a new authority and prestige 
not eam te union world, an authority which it has since 
vee: — to use. _ Whilst it had no mandate from 
with Lon d ee in discussions on industrial policy 
can elchett and his colleagues, it was sufficiently 
€ of its ground to do so. 

ad ——e Council entered into the conversations as 
national Ede in the direction of the formulation of a 
taking a ne Our policy in industry, and with the object of 
ts yg in determining the future trend of industry. 
reasoned st report makes this perfectly clear. In its 
there are - nay to the Congress it lays it down that 
union move ree possible lines of policy open to the trade 
Unions will oe The first Is ** to say frankly that the 
Machine to everything possible to bring the industrial 
breakdown a to ensure by all possible means the 
revolutionars the entire system, in the hope of creating a 
turned i situation on the assumption that this might 
abolition f. the advantage of the workers and to the 
oF Capitalism.’* This policy, the report points 





Out, the movement ‘has decisively rejected as futile, 
certain to fail, and sure to lead to bloodshed and misery.’’ 
The second course is ‘‘ one of standing aside and telling 
employers to get on with their own job, while the unions 
would pursue the policy of fighting sectionally for im- 
provements.’’ This the Council regards ‘‘ as a confession 
of failure, for unions to say they are going to take no 
hand in the momentous changes that are taking place in 
the economic life of the country.”” ‘‘ The third course,’’ 
declares the General Council, ‘‘is for the trade-union 
movement to say boldly that not only is it concerned with 
the prosperity of industry, but that it is going to have 
a voice as to the way industry is carried on, so that it can 
influence the new developments that are taking place.”’ 
But this does not mean that the broad policy of organised 
Labour has changed or been whittled down, for the report 
declares that ‘‘ the ultimate policy of the movement can 
find more use for an efficient industry than for a derelict 
one, and the unions can use their power to promote and 
guide the scientific organisation of industry, as well as to 
obtain material advantages from that organisation.’? The 
Council regards this third course as the only possible line 
of policy if the trade-union movement is to endure as 
‘*a living constructive course.’’ 

There is not the slightest doubt that the report will be 
adopted by the Congress and its policy endorsed. The 
resumed negotiations, therefore, will be carried on with 
greater authority than was the case in the preliminary 
discussions. The left wing will continue to rave inco- 
herently, but the general attitude of the trade unions 
to-day is in favour of constructive negotiations. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN CANADA. 
(BY OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT.) 


AT present all reports and opinions agree that the 
outlook for the all-important grain crop of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada has rarely been better than 
at the present date. Weather conditions have been 
almost consistently favourable, except in isolated dis- 
tricts. Spells of warm, summer weather have been 
varied by cool periods. The reserves of moisture, 
except in odd districts, have always been abundant, and 
when drought threatened timely rains have almost in- 
variably intervened to save the situation. The result is 
that the crops everywhere in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta have made steady progress and have suffered 
no real set-back at any period. The wheat crop is now 
headed out in practically every section of the Prairie, and 
cutting, which has commenced in a few early localities, 
will be general by the middle of the month. Some hail- 
storms of hurricane dimensions have wrought severe 
damage in the districts which they afflicted, but the 
aggregate loss is not large, and the crop has been re- 
markably immune from the plagues of cut-worms and 
rust which often beset it. The reports of the two great 
railway systems and the banks all strike a most opti- 
mistic note, and Mr E. A. Ursell, statistician to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, in his last report on crop 
conditions, declared that while there was still time for 
damage to develop, all reports indicated that the western 
farmers would garner the greatest crop in the history of 
the Dominion. The latest official survey of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, published on August 11th, which 
usually takes a very conservative line, characterises the 
prospects as the best in many years, and while it does 
not venture any estimate of production in terms of 
bushels, it gives the condition of the principal field crops 
for all Canada in percentage of the ten years’ average, as 
follows (the condition for June 30, 1928, and for July 31, 
1927, being given within brackets) :—Spring wheat, 
107 (103; 105); oats, 101 (101; 102); barley 101 (102; 
99); spring rye, ror (99; 104); peas, 99 (98; 99); beans, 
97 (98; 94); buckwheat, ror (101 ; 98); mixed grains, 103 
(101; 101); flax seed, 98 (98; 99); corn for husking, 91 
(92; 85); potatoes, 102 (99; 102); turnips, &c., 101 (99; 


98); fodder corn, 95 (95; 88); sugar beets, 98 (97; 95); 


pasture, 105 (101; 106). 




































































For the Prairie Provinces the figures of condition 
for the principal cereals and flax seed on July 31, 
1928 (compared with June 30, 1928, and July 31. 
1927, in brackets), were as follows :—Manitoba: 
wheat, 108 (106; 97); oats, 100 (103; 98); barley, 1o1 
(104; 97); spring rye, 96 (100; 100); flax seed, 93 (99; 
93); Saskatchewan: wheat, 105 (100; 100); oats, 100 
(99; 103); barley, 101 (99; 102); spring rye, 99 (98; 104); 
flax seed, 100 (98; 102); Alberta: spring wheat, 111 
(107; 108); oats, 104 (105; 105); barley, 104 (103; 104); 
spring rye, 106 (109; 107); flax seed, 104 (101; 99). The 
estimates of the areas sown to the principal crops in 
the three Prairie Provinces are now available. The 
wheat acreage is 23,098,505 acres, as compared with 
21,425,656 in 1927, an increase of 1,672,849 acres, of 
which 404,704 acres are in Manitoba, 811,575 in Sas- 
katchewan, and 456,526 in Alberta. The acreage under 
oats is placed at 8,157,411 acres, which is about equal 
to last year’s acreage of 8,205,067 acres. Barley acre- 
age shows a notable increase, having jumped from 
2,838,346 acres in 1927 to 4,104,250 acres; rye acreage, 
placed at 753,715 acres, shows a gain of 102,785 acres, 
but the flax acreage has fallen from 465,451 to 367,385 
acres. 

In the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
the crops, while not showing the exceptional promise 
visible on the Prairies, are well up to the average stan- 
dard. Haymaking has been in progress for some time, 
but has been interrupted by wet weather, and some of the 
crop, which is a good average, is being spoiled. Barley 
and oats are both heavy crops, and the cutting of both 
has begun. Potatoes and root crops are in a healthy con- 
dition and making good progress. Apples, peaches, and 
pears are a good average crop in Quebec, but orchard 
conditions in Ontario are only moderately good. The 
tobacco crop of Quebec is excellent, but in Ontario it is 
being retarded by wet weather. The moistness of the 
summer has made pastures very abundant, and the out- 
put of milk has been high. Now, however, warm, dry 
weather is needed by the crops, which are still growing. 
In the Maritime Provinces a hay crop, average in volume 
and of good quality, is being cut. The potato crop, which 
is of great importance in these regions, is also promising 
well, but the apple crop of these provinces has suffered 
from adverse conditions, and the estimate of the prospec- 
tive yield is now scaled down to 850,000 barrels, which 
is only 75 per cent. of the five-year average. In British 
Columbia, however, the fruit crop is better than usual. 
The estimate for the apple crop is 15 per cent. above the 
five-year average, and it is of excellent quality. The 
peach crop is also good, and heavy shipments of peaches 
and plums of excellent quality are already going forward. 
The threshing of grain has begun, and better than aver- 
age yields are reported. Pasture is abundant, but rains 
are required in many districts. 





NEW COMPANIES AOCT.—IV. 


Mortgages, &c.—Section 43, which makes important 
alterations in the law relating to registration of mort- 
gages, will affect most companies now registered, as well 
as all new companies. In future, charges on calls made 
but not paid, or on ships or any share in a ship, or on 
goodwill, patents, licences under patents, trade marks, 
copyrights or licences under copyrights, will have to be 
registered within 21 days of their creation or they will be 
void as against a liquidator. Moreover, if a company 
registered in England acquires property, subject to a 
mortgage or charge of a kind which would require regis- 
tration if created by the company, particulars thereof 
must be filed within 21 days of the completion of the 
acquisition of the property. 

Companies are required, within six months of the 
commencement of the new Act, to file particulars of any 
mortgage or charge created before the commencement of 
the Act and remaining unsatisfied, and of any mortgage 
or charge to which any property acquired before the 
commencement of the Act is subject, which would have 
had to be registered had the mortgage been created, or 
son property been acquired, after the commencement of 
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The provisions with regard to registration of mort- 
gages are extended to cover mortgages and charges on 
property in England created by any foreign company 
which has established a place of business in England, 

It will be remembered that under the Act of 1908 a 
floating charge created within three months prior to 
liquidation was, unless it was proved that the company 
was solvent at the date of the creation of the charge 
declared to be invalid, except as regards new money 
raised on such floating charge. By Section 43 (3) of the 
new Act this period is now increased to six months. 

Foreign Companies.—The provisions with regard to 
foreign companies and the information to be filed } 
them at the Joint Stock Registry are made much more 
stringent by Section 89. Several provisions, which pre. 
viously had no application to foreign companies, are now 
made to apply to them, such as those above noted with 
regard to filing returns of mortgages and charges, filing 
prospectuses, &c. Moreover, it will now be necessary for 
every foreign company establishing a place of business 
in this country, whether the word ‘‘ Limited’’ forms 
part of its name or not, if the liability of the members is, 
in fact, limited, to state this fact in every prospectus, 
and on all bill-heads, letter-paper, notices, advertisements, 
and other official publications, and to affix notice of the 
fact on every place where the company carries on 
business. 

By Section 90 further facilities are given for serving 
process on foreign companies, and by Section 91 power 
is taken to wind up a foreign company in Great Britain, 
even though it may already have been wound up and 
dissolved in its country of origin. These provisions may 
prove useful in the case of companies like the Russian 
banks and insurance companies. 

Liquidation.—The new Act contains a number of pro- 
visions relative to liquidations and receiverships. The 
most fundamental of the changes made is that contained 
in Section 67, which is designed to place in the hands of 
the creditors, instead of in the hands of the shareholders, 
the power to nominate and fix the remuneration of a 
voluntary liquidator, unless the liquidation is one in which 
creditors are to be paid in full. The test on this pot 
is to be the making by a majority of the directors, prior 
to the date of sending out the notices for liquidation, of 
a statutory declaration to the effect that after full inquiry 
they are of opinion that the company will be able to pay 
its debts in full, within a period not exceeding twelve 
months from the commencement of the liquidation. 
Unless such a declaration is made and filed, meetings 
of the creditors and shareholders have to be summoned 
to be held simultaneously or within one day of each 
other. A full statement of the position with a list of 
creditors and estimated amount of their claims has to be 
laid before the creditors’ meeting, and the creditors are 
given power at their meeting to nominate a liquidator 
and also a committee of inspection. If the shareholders 
nominate some other liquidator, any director, member, 
or creditor can within seven days apply to the court and 
the court will decide who is to be liquidator. 


These provisions will very much complicate the ques 
tion of putting an insolvent company into voluntary 
liquidation. It is certainly logical that, in a case of 10- 
solvency, creditors should have the controlling — 
the appointment of the liquidator and the fixing of 
remuneration. ay ; 

The new Act contains many other provisions ~— 
liquidation, such as Section 61, enabling the — i. 
make orders vesting the company’s property in the ae 
dator; Section 68, enabling a liquidator to ae ; 
onerous property with the leave of the court; por 
69 and 70, bringing the practice with regard to “ge ; 
tions and sales by the sheriff in company winding-Up as 
line with the corresponding procedure in_ a 
Section 71, which vests the property of a Ginntteee ve 
pany, remaining undisposed of, in the Crown; for 
65, enabling a liquidator to sell under Section 19 hich 
shares in a foreign company; Section 45 nwo 
enables a liquidator to compel a receiver for vega 
holders to render proper accounts to the liquidator |. 


to pay over to the liquidator moneys due to him; 
45 (2), which gives the court power to 


fix the remunera- 
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tion of a receiver not appointed by the court; Section 52, 
which provides a summary procedure for compelling liqui- 
dators and receivers to file the accounts and returns re- 
quired by law; Section 66, which provides for the failure 
to get a quorum at the final meeting in a liquidation, a 
very common occurrence ; and Section 8s, which dis- 
qualifies bodies corporate from acting as liquidators, 
auditors, or receivers. 

Special Resolutions.—The necessity for a confirmatory 
meeting in the case of a special resolution is at last done 
away with (Section 25), but it will now be necessary, 
unless all the members entitled to attend and vote other- 
wise agree, to give not less than 21 days’ notice of any 
meeting at which it is proposed to pass a special resolu- 
tion, and the resolution will still require to be passed by 
a three-fourths majority of those present. By the same 
section it is made clear that in no case can the articles 
require more than five members to demand a poll at any 
meeting at which an extraordinary or special resolution is 
to be passed, and that the articles may fix any number 
less than five. If no provision is made in the articles then 
a poll can be demanded by any three members, or by any 
one or more members, holding not less than 15 per cent. 
of the paid-up share capital of the company. (N.B.— 
Not the voting share capital.) 

By Section 27 the minutes of general meetings of share- 
holders, held after the Act comes into operation, are to 
be open to inspection by any member without any charge, 
and copies thereof must be furnished. 

By Section 26 it is now made necessary to file at the 
Joint Stock Registry copies of all special or extraordinary 
resolutions, resolutions which have been agreed to by all 
the members of the company, but which would other- 
wise have required special or extraordinary resolutions, 
all resolutions or agreements which effectively bind all the 
members of any class of shareholders, and resolutions for 
voluntary liquidation. 

Other Provisions.—Section 24 extends the provisions in 
the Act of 1908 for enabling corporations to be repre- 
sented at meetings of shareholders, and these provisions 
will now apply to foreign companies, and apply not only 
to shareholders’ meetings, but to meetings of creditors, 
such as debenture-holders, &c. It is to be noted, how- 

ever, that the Act still cmits to require that any notice 
of an appointment made under the section shall be given 
to the company affected thereby. 

Section 8 provides that, notwithstanding anything in 
the articles of association of a company, it shall not be 
lawful to register a transfer of shares or debentures unless 
proper instruments of transfer have been delivered to the 
company. The object of this section is no doubt to stop 
the verbal transfer of shares, which was becoming increas- 
ingly common and must have caused a considerable loss 
of revenue. It is provided, however, that the section is 
not to affect the right of a company to register as a 

shareholder or debenture-holder any person to whom the 
shares or debentures have been transmitted by operation 
of law, and that production of probate or letters of ad- 
ministration of the estate of a deceased person are to be 
accepted by the company as sufficient evidence of the 
grant. It remains to be seen whether this section will put 
ral 4 to the practice of issuing renouncable allotment 
e ters, now so popular in public issues. 

aptction 40 of the Act of 1908, which enabled a com- 
ee to distribute profits by way of return of capital, on 
ie that the capital so returned could be called up 
this ¢ 'S Now repealed by Section 19 (3). The repeal of 
a Section is no doubt designed to put an end to the 

«mes Carried out thereunder to make distributions of 


Profit in a fo : * : ca 
Super-tax, rm which did not subject the recipients to 


Section 2 


: expressly recognises that a company may 
Pri its memorandum of association, in order to obtain 
da Power to sell or dispose of the whole of its under- 

v0 rah oe neainate with any other company or 
oak uct 9 the provisions of the Act of 1908 with re- 
sons © the provision of copies of the share register to per- 
: btened ne the same have been overhauled and 
informati up by providing time limits within which the 
failure to required must be supplied, and penalties for 
comply. This reform was long overdue. 
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By Section 42 it is provided that new certificates must 


be issued within two months of a transfer being lodged 
for registration, and that if a company refuses to register 
a transfer it must notify the tr 


months of the lodging of the transfer. 


ansferee within two 


Section 5 requires a company either to keep an index 


of the register of members, or to keep the register in such 
a form as to constitute in itself an index. 


The new Act does not provide for the abolition of the 


numbering of shares, and it will therefore still be neces- 
sary to number shares, nor is any provision made for the 
issue of shares of no par value. 


It remains to be seen how far the drastic penal sections 


contained in the new Act will prove efficacious, to pre- 
vent an unscrupulous man from extracting money from 
the pockets of the unwary, or to bring him to book after- 
wards. That the Act very much increases the liabilities 
of all directors and officers of companies is beyond ques- 
tion. One may hope that it will be the guilty rogue and 


not the innocent fool of a director upon whom the full 
force of the law will descend. 


(In response to numerous requests, this series of articles 


on the New Companies’ Act will be reprinted in pamphlet 


form, and will be obtainable at the office of the Economist, 


price 1s.) 





Notes of the Week. 


The Shadow of the Election.—This month will see the 
political parties organising their forces and preparing 
their ammunition for next year’s General Election. The 
Party conferences will all assemble towards the end of the 
month, and there is already much activity at headquarters. 
It is impossible so far ahead to foresee what will be the 
major influences in the actual fight itself, but some light 
may be thrown in the near future on two factors which 
willl undoubtedly play an important part. The first is the 
line which the Conservative Party will adopt on Protec- 
tion. The Conservative headquarters are said to be 
wrestling with numerous resolutions from the constitu- 
encies on this question, but it appears that careful pre- 
parations are to be made to prevent the stampeding of the 
conference into any policy which can be represented as 
general protection. Only the event will show whether the 
managers can succeed in this delicate task. The other 
issue is the réle to be played by the Liberal Party, and, 
in particular, the number of candidates that will be forth- 
coming in their interest. There has been a suggestion in 
some quarters that the Liberals would be wise to restrict 
their candidates to seats where there is a reasonable chance 
of successs, but the overwhelming opinion of the Party, 
which is voiced in the report of the Executive of the 
National Liberal Federation, takes the line that it is only 
by challenging the other two parties on equal terms that 
Liberals can hope to gain support. The electors are un- 
likely to be attracted by a Party which admits in advance 
that it only aspires to play the réle of a minority. But 
it is one thing to adopt a policy and another to find a suffi- 
cient supply of good candidates. If the Party fails, as it 
failed in 1924, to go into the field with an adequate num- 
ber of fighting units, the political situation and the 
alignment of parties is likely to undergo a radical change. 








The Evacuation of the Rhineland.—The much-heralded 
conversation between Monsieur Poincaré and Dr Strese- 
mann duly took place in Paris last Monday morning, a 
few hours before the Peace Pact was signed, and it may 
be presumed that the question of the date when the 
evacuation of the Rhineland is to be completed was not 
left out of the discussion. There is, however, no sign 
of progress in this important matter. The military occu- 
pation of the territory of one civilised nation by the armed 
forces of other civilised nations is an anomaly, and a 
dangerous anomaly. It is only defensible as part of the 


b snevitable aftermath of a much worse business—to wit, 


the Great War. But, if that is admitted, it seems to 
follow that the unnecessary prolongation of the after- 
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math of a great evil cannot possibly do good—at any 
rate, not on a long view—to any of the parties concerned. 
The Germans expected that the occupation would be 
liquidated after the conclusion of the Pact of Locarno, and 
were disappointed then. When the Peace Pact rose 
above the horizon the expectation re-awoke, and now, 
apparently, it may be disappointed again. On the face 
of it this is ‘‘ bad business’’ from the French point of 
view, for the Germans are now saying that, having waited 
ten years, they can steel themselves to wait five more; 
and then, in 1935, the full term for the occupation, even 
of the third zone, will have run out, and Germany will 
be quit of foreign troops by right of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles itself, and not by some special concession requiring 
a quid pro quo. If this really disposes of the question, it 
is not very serious, but there is undoubtedly an uneasy 
feeling abroad that the French may seek some reason 
to stay on after 1935 in order to make their going the 
occasion of a bargain. It is difficult to foresee what 
plausible pretext they could find for staying there, since 
they are surely precluded from arguing that Germany is 
not executing the treaty by the fact that they have ac- 
ceded to and carried out the evacuation of the first zone 
of occupation already. It is not in the interests of a 
peaceful atmosphere that these uncertainties should be 
kept alive, and we therefore regret that so far there is 
no sign that the French Government is ready to take the 
present auspicious occasion for negotiating a settlement 
to France and Germany’s mutual advantage. Herr Strese- 
mann’s welcome in Paris may, however, have done some- 
thing to prepare the ground. 





The Outlook for the Kuomintang.—The correspondence 
between the Chinese and Japanese Governments respect- 
ing the Chinese denunciation of the existing commercial 
treaty between the two countries—a controversy to which 
we referred in an article last week—is apparently now 
being conducted in more conciliatory form on both sides, 
and there seems better hope that an agreed settlement of 
a friendly nature may be arrived at. Meanwhile, Man- 
churia is being disturbed by an alarum of another kind: 
the invasion of the country by an armed band from Outer 
Mongolia, with the object of detaching from it a Mon- 
golian district which was incorporated in Manchuria in 
1917. The forces of the Manchurian Province of Heilung- 
kiang are reported to be on the march against the raiders, 
and we may expect to hear that they have been expelled ; 
but this incident is complicated by the fact that Outer 
Mongolia, from which they came, is a ‘‘ Red ’’ republic 
under the ascendency of Moscow; there is therefore a 
possibility that the raid may be an indirect Russian move 
in the old game of Russo-Japanese rivalry in this north- 
eastern corner of Chinese territory. Here is another 
warning that China cannot, with impunity, neglect too 
long to restore an effective central government, but on 
this head the news is disappointing. Nothing construc- 
tive seems to have come out of the recent party confer- 
ence at Nanking ; and now Feng Yu-hsiang has suddenly 
departed northwards—to deal, so it is rumoured, with 
disaffection among his lieutenants in Honan—while in the 
south the commanders of the Kwangsi armies are 
rumoured to be making a motion to break away from the 
Nanking Government’s authority. Clearly China’s most 
pressing immediate need in the political sphere is to find 
the right balance between centralism and devolution to 
suit her present conditions. Clearly some organ of cen- 
tral government is required, for a dismembered China 
could not long retain political independence ‘‘ under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world.’’ The repeated 
efforts to restore her unity, which have been made since 
the break-up of the Manchu Empire in 1911, show that this 
need is instinctively felt by the Chinese people. On the 
other hand, the degree of centralisation which is pos- 
sible in a Japan or a France is evidently unsuitable for a 
country of China’s vast area and population. Can her 
Statesmen, perhaps, find guidance in the constitutions of 
the United States or Canada, or in the experiment in devo- 
lution which is being made in. India? One of the secrets 
of the durability of the old Chinese Empire was that it 
had found the just balance between the two principles of 
centralisation and devolution, under the comparatively 
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simple conditions of Chinese life before the intrusion of 
Western civilisation. It should not prove impossible to 
restore the equilibrium between the provinces and the 
capital under the conditions of to-day. 





A Political Development in Japan.—Mr Tokonami’s 
sudden secession last week from the Opposition party 
writes a correspondent, has created a tremendous stir in 
political circles. In a statement published to explain his 
move, Mr Tokonami announced that he intends to form 
a new party, which will be in a balancing position and 
break the present deadlock resulting from the even 
strength of the two major parties. But he finds it rather 
difficult to secure many recruits under his banner even 
from his following in the Opposition camp, for his con. 
stancy is now in grave doubt, his party allegiance having 
been too often shifted. As a matter of fact, not a few 
who are known as his friends have decided not to join 
their leader, but tov remain in the Opposition. Thus the 
prospects of the new party are doubtful. Competent 
observers agree that Mr Tokonami will secure not many 
more than 30 seats, which, however, are strong enough 
to hold the balance of power in the evenly divided House. 
But, seen as a whole, the situation will turn out to be 
decidedly favourable for the Government, for Mr. 
Tokonami and his friends are going to support the 
Government. The split in the Opposition camp means 
that a new lease of life is virtually given to the Govern- 
ment, which has been in a precarious position. As for 
the Government policy, it will remain almost unaffected, 
since Mr. Tokonami’s stated views on finance and the 
Chinese question are not so much different from those of 
the Government as they are from those of the party he 
has deserted. 


Mortality in 1927.—The vital statistics of England and 
Wales for the year 1927* are remarkable for the number 
of records they establish. The birth-rate of 16.6 is the 
lowest on record, surpassing that of 1918, which at 17.7 
was the lowest previously recorded. Infant mortality 
remains near its minimum level at 70, the lowest it has 
ever attained being 69 in 1923. The only change in the 
distribution of causes is a marked drop in the number of 
deaths from enteric diseases, which is probably due to the 
cold wet summer of 1927. The death rate of 12.3 per 
thousand is the highest since 1922. Apart from the 
effects of influenza, the mortality from infectious diseases 
shows little change. There has been a further increase 
in the cancer death rate, which reached 1,376 per million 
population, the highest level on record. From the age of 
45 in the case of men and 40 in the case of women, 0 
about 65, cancer is the largest single cause of death, the 
deaths of one in four of all women between the ages of 
50 and 60 who died otherwise than from old age o 
external causes being attributed to this disease. The 
ratio among men in the same age group is about one In 
five and a-quarter. This is by far the most arresting fact 
revealed by the report. From the age of 65 the cancer 
death rate becomes the same for both sexes, and gradu- 
ally declines to a ratio of one in sixteen for persons over 
80. Between the ages of 20 and 4o tuberculosis heads 
the list of fatal diseases, and is responsible for the deaths 
of one in 2.7 men, and one in 2.2 women between the 
age of 20 and 25. From 65 onwards cancer is sup 
planted by heart diseases, and these are the chief single 
cause of death of all men over 65. In the case of women 
over 80 they give place to bronchitis and pneumonia com: 
bined. Taking all ages and both sexes together, the 
ratios are, very approximately, heart diseases one Im : 
bronchitis and pneumonia one in 7, cancer one in II, tuber- 
culosis one in 12, apoplexy one in 15, influenza one ae 
Add to this the fact that the year 1927 saw the hig’ + 
suicide rate yet recorded in this country, and at first sen 
it might seem as though only a convinced Malthusian ve 
see cause for satisfaction in these figures. Actually, _ 
ever, it is arguable that the high figures recorded of you . 
people who die of tuberculosis and of middle-aged Poe: 
who die of cancer may be due partly to improved : 

* “The Registrat-General’s Statistical Review of England 
Wales for the Year 1927." Tables. Part I. Medical. 
Stationery Office. 15s net. 
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of other diseases which formerly proved fatal to persons of 
those ages. From this point of view the statistics are 


encouraging. 





The Cable-Wireless Merger.—In the Wall Street 

Journal of August 15th there is an article on the Cable- 
Wireless Merger which ends with the following para- 
graph :—‘* When this combine is organised there will then 
be two huge communication systems in the world—the Bell 
System of the United States and this new British Com- 
munications Company.’’ In these few lines there is con- 
tained a widely-prevalent misunderstanding. The ‘‘ Bell ”’ 
System of the United States is the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which is a holding company of 
high repute, directing through the immense resources of 
its finance and its research the operations of a large num- 
ber of operating telephone companies throughout the 
United States. It does not control all the operating com- 
panies, for some of them are under independent auspices, 
but the business of long-distance communication is con- 
ducted by the ‘‘ Bell’? companies and the independent 
companies in a friendly and co-ordinated way, and trans- 
fers of local companies from one side to the other, in order 
to facilitate co-ordinated working, have not been infre- 
quent. Closely associated with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is the Western Electric Com- 
pany, which has been aptly described as the manufac- 
turing aspect of the ‘‘ Bell’’ system. Outside the United 
States the functions of the Western Electric Company 
have been separated and are directed by the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. It is this cor- 
poration, definitely separated from the ‘‘ Bell’’ system, 
which has been prominent in the furtherance of a world- 
wide scheme of communications, and in this enterprise it 
has become merged with the All-Americas cable system, 
the Postal Telegraph inland system, and the Commercial 
Cable System, and it is this corporation which was men- 
tioned in the House of Commons as a possible purchaser 
of British cables, if stern rivalry with the ‘‘ Beam Wire- 
less” had been allowed to continue. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company (the ‘‘ Bell’? system) 
1S quite separate from this organisation, and, as the 
Postmaster-General recently explained, it operates no 
telegraphs whatever. The misunderstanding is quite 
Widespread, and it is important that the distinction be- 
tween, on the one hand, the internal telephone systems of 
the United States, and, on the other, the international 
_€nterprises which operate telegraphs and telephones in the 
wider world (though closely associated with one of the 
internal telegraph systems) should be made clear. 





Empire Tobacco.—The chief impression left by the re- 
Port of the Imperial Economic Committee upon this ques- 
ton is that it has to deal with a new and growing in- 
eat qlped by preferential duties, it is true, but none 
“: = lable to make many of the usual mistakes. Thus 
% nee call attention to the need for better pack- 
ns iy improvement in quality, and for maintaining a 
ae ~ of supply at reasonable prices. The British 
a oe urer and wholesaler also comes in for a share of 
sine cism. Thus it was clearly inimical to Empire 

co to fix, as was done at one time, the retailer’s 


fosdeed of profit at a lower figure for Empire than for 
reeomaiiaaae It must be realised that the retailer’s 


sold ndation, or even his blunt statement that he has 
mouldine ne. a certain brand, has much to do with 
recomme, the public taste. As regard the committee’s 
wile endations as to broad lines of policy, the question 
larity of Perhaps most open to doubt is the relative popu- 


realise Pipe and cigarette tobacco. As the committee 


mi fowth of smoking by women’ and iti needless ( 
d that 


relevant not one woman in a hundred smokes a pipe. The 


* Point is the decrease bet d f 
14. ; e between 1907 and 1924 0 
representa Ibs in the consumption. of pipe tobacco. This 
Cigarettes, arp ane e-over by men smokers from pipes to 
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LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1836. 


ESTATE DUTY 


ASSURANCES 


Head Office: 10, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


near Temple Bar. 


Assets Exceed - - £20,000,000 


General Manager: W. A. WORKMAN, F.1A. 


as permanent. Now, fashion is a curious thing, as may 
be illustrated by memories of the war, when an officer in 
uniform was not allowed to smoke a pipe in public while 
all ranks were often not allowed to smoke cigarettes on a 
route march. To-day there are places and times when 
pipes are not permitted, but it does not follow that pipe- 
lovers will be bound by such rules to-morrow. All this 
may seem rather wide of the report, but it has a distinct 
bearing upon the committee’s recommendation to 
Rhodesian growers to concentrate upon cigarette tobacco. 
The report itself states that 37 per cent. of Great Britain’s 
pipe tobacco comes from the Empire, thus showing that 
a secure footing has been won in this branch of the trade. 
It would seem that the clear line of policy was for the 
Empire Marketing Board to institute a campaign in 
favour of the pipe against the cigarette with a view to 
overcoming some of the absurd policies that exist against 
the former. 


The Trade of Canada.--We have received from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa a condensed 
preliminary report on the trade of Canada for the periods 
ended March 31, 1926-7-8. In the latest year the 
Dominion’s external trade reached a_ record physical 
volume. For this increased imports were responsible, 
exports showing a slight decline. The total trade of 
Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, was 
valued at $2,359,412,000, compared with $2,298,466,000 
in 1927, and $2,256,029,000 in 1926; the increase over 
1927 amounting to $60,946,000, or 2.2 per cent., and over 
1926 to $103,383,000, or 4.6 per cent. Imports in 1928 
show a decided improvement over 1927 and 1926, while 
exports show a decline. Imports in 1928 amounted to 
$1,108,956,000, compared with an importation in 1927 
valued at $1,030,893,000, and in 1926 at $927,329,000; 
the increase in the imports over 1927 amounting to 
$78,063,000, or 7.3 per cent., and over 1926 19 
$181,627,000, or 19.6 per cent. Export trade (domestic 
and foreign combined) was valued at $1,256,456,000 in 
1928, at $1,267,573,000 in 1927, and $1,328,700,000 :n 
1926; the decrease in 1928 compared with 1927 amount- 
ing to $17,117,000, or 1.4 per cent., and compared with 
1926 to $78,244,000, or 5.9 per cent. The domestic ex- 
ports of Canada in 1928 totalled $1,228,208,000, in 1927 
$1,252.158,000, and in 1926 $1,315,356,000 ; the decrease 
in 1928 compared with 1927 amounting to $23,950,000, 
or 1.9 per cent., and with 1926 to $87,148,000, or 6.7 
per cent. The following table shows imports and exports 
from 1921 to 1927, both in declared values and in terms 
of 1914 values :— 

















. Imports. | Exports (Canadian). 
Eine Based on Based on 
Years. | Declared {1914 Average Declared 1914 Average 
Values. Values. : Values. 
$ $ $ $ 
1914 ...... 619,194,000 | 619,194,000 431,589,000 | 431,589,000 
921 ......| 1,240,159,000 | 611,286,000 | 1,189,163,000 543,224,000 
1922 ......| 747,804, 128, 740,241,000 | 497,546,000 
1923 ...... 802,579, 592,952,000 931,451,000 | 692,871,000 
1924 .... 893,367, 637,893,000 | 1,045,351,000 | 801,452,000 
1925 ......| 796,933,000 | 597,298,000 | 1,069,067,000 | 762,941,000 
1926 ......| 927,329,000 | 705,044,000 | 1,315,356,000 | 897,216,000 
1,030,893,000 ! 840,237,000 | 1,252,158,000 ' 875,850,000 
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The position of the merchandise trade balance in recent | are low record months, Swiss foreign trade may be 


years is set out in the following form :— 


“ Favourable '’ Balance (+), 
‘*Unfavourable’’ Balance (—). 


Year Ending March 31, 
1927. 1928. 
Balance of Trade with— 
United Kingdom .......... eos + 284,100,000 .. + 226,900,000 
Other British Empire .......... + 44,200,000 .. + 26,200,000 
United States eoesceeeeoeese eee — 207,700,000 oe —- 222,800,000 
Other foreign countries ........ + 116,100,000 .. + 111,200,000 


Net “favourable” balance.. + 236,700,000 .. + 141,500,000 


Judged by aggregate trade, Canada in 1927 occupied fifth 
position among the countries of the world, as compared 
with ninth in 1913. 


Conditions in Switzerland.—Our Geneva correspondent 
writes :—Swiss foreign trade dwindled somewhat in 
June, when imports totalled £8,440,557 and exports 
46,490,620, a drop of £400,000 and £200,000 respec- 
tively on the previous month, but only of £44,000 and 
% 40,000 respectively on June, 1927. There was an 
improvement in July, when imports aggregated 
48,577,239 and exports £6,713,152, compared with 
47,951,835 and £6,412,211 respectively in July, 1927. 
There was in July an increase in the export of silk fabrics, 
metal goods, dyes, and machines, whereas a slight drop 
was recorded in the exports of cotton goods and watches. 
During the first half of 1928 Swiss foreign trade 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. Imports reached a value 
of £53,262,060 (448,354,585 in 1927) and exports 
totalled £ 40,803,677 (438,411,264 in 1927). Imports 
from Great Britain were somewhat higher than last year, 
aggregating 44,329,000, as against 43,749,000 in 1927, 
or a monthly average of £721,500 compared with 
£624,833 last year; they showed a further improvement 
in July, when they reached £777,956, as against 
£492,852 in 1927. The home market (was active owing 
to the unprecedented influx of foreign visitors in all 
Swiss resorts. The summer season is likely to be one 
of the best for the past seven years, and the hotel 
industry, foodstuffs trade, railway, and steamboat com- 
panies will mostly benefit from it. The general economic 
situation is, on the whole, more satisfactory than last 
year. This is shown in the first place by the small 
number of unemployed, secondly by the increased con- 
sumption of electric power, coal, and fuel in the industrial 
areas, as well as by the rise in the imports of raw 
materials. On the other hand, Swiss agriculture is hard 
hit by the persistent drought and uncommon heat (no 
rainfall was recorded in the Lake of Geneva region from 
June 2oth to August 15th), the result being that meadows 
are dry, that the second hay harvest will be reduced to 
nothing, that the slaughtering of cattle is on the increase, 
and that vegetables and fruits are very scarce; the potato 
crop will fail owing to excessive dryness, and the prices 
of land products are, on the average, 100 per cent. 
higher than last year. Vineyards are benefiting from the 
fine and dry weather, and the vintage is expected to be 
very satisfactory both in quantity and quality, except in 
a few districts where the vineyards were damaged by hail- 
storms, and the vintage consequently reduced by 25 to 
50 per cent. During the first six months of the year the 
receipts of the Swiss Federal Railways reached 
47,757,067, as against £7,391,478 in 1927, and the 
surplus was 42,643,640, compared with £ 2,320,000 last 
year. The Federal Railways are paying the greatest 
attention to motor competition, and they are trying to 
meet it by improving and accelerating the s traffic. 
They have also established under the name of ‘‘ Sesa ’’ 
(Suisse Express S.A.) an auxiliary motor transport 
service, which has been working since the end of 1926. 
This organisation has already achieved some very satis- 
factory results, and concluded arrangements with over 
500 business undertakings for the transport of their 
goods. The ‘‘Sesa’’ has an important fleet of motor 
forries, and it is estimated that in 1927 the Federal 
Railways thereby recovered some 350,000 tons of goods 
and a sum of about £200,000. The general returns for 
the first half-year are therefore rather gratifying, and 
despite some slackness in June and July, which usually 


regarded as improving. Moreover, the great activity on 
the home market during the summer months will result 
in an increase in foreign trade returns next autumn. 


The Oil Palm in the East Indies.—Two of the mos 
interesting features in the palm oil and palm kernel indus. 
try of late years, writes a correspondent, have been the 
extraordinary developments in the cultivation of the oil 
palm in the East Indies (chiefly the east coast of Sumatra) 
by the plantation method, and also the very heavy increase 
in German imports of these products as compared with a 
large decline in the imports of the United Kingdom as 
indicated by the following figures :— 








United Kingdom. Germany. 


1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1925. | 1926. | 1907, 


. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons, 
Palm oil...... 80,476 | 69,420 | 57,426 | 22,000 | 14,118] 17250 
Palm kernels. .| 243,397 | 221,529 | 183,740 | 225,392 | 238,595 | 273.716 


Serious attention has been given to the possibilities of 
oil palm cultivation in the Far East for some years past, 
especially by some of the rubber companies, and a con- 
siderable degree of success has attended the efforts so 
far made since 1918, notably by the Société Financiére 
du Caoutchouc. An official report lately published, and 
dealing very fully with the whole history and progress of 
the industry in Sumatra, states that about 1908 the first 
palm oil mills were started in West Africa, and oil-palm 
plantations were established. Three years later, in 1911, 
plantations were made in Sumatra by the Brothers 
Schadt ; by 1914 the rubber company above mentioned had 
2,300 hectares planted, and in 1918 its area was 3,100 
hectares, the total for Sumatra being 4,385 hectares 
(a hectare = 2.47 acres). Large extensions took 
place in 1919, and by the end of 1925 the total area for the 
Dutch East Indies was 31,629 hectares, of which 
29,417 hectares were on the east coast of Sumatra. 
The area has been considerably extended since then, 
new districts in Sumatra being opened up as new 
railways made these accessible, and the total now exceeds 
100,000 acres. The export of palm oil and palm kernels 
has continually increased, for the oil palms come into 
bearing somewhat earlier than in West Africa. Export of 
palm oil was 200 tons in 1919, 7,100 tons in 1925, and 
12,000 tons in 1926. By 1931 it is anticipated that the total 
export of palm oil from Sumatra alone will be 30,000 to 
40,000 tons, and there seems no doubt that large exten- 
sions will also take place in Java and other parts of the 
East Indies and in the Malay Peninsula. Exports of 
palm kernels also show a proportionate increase. In 
West Africa the ratio of palm oil to palm kernel exported 
remains fairly constant as 1 : 3, namely, 190,000 tons 
palm oil and 560,000 tons palm kernels. The ratio may 
not be so high in Sumatra, since the palm oil (from the 
fleshy pericarp of the fruit) appears to be more thorough! 
extracted, but in any case it seems that, by 1931, the 
export of palm kernels from the East Indies should reach 
if not exceed 100,000 tons. On the whole it appears, too, 
that the quality of the East Indian palm oil is superior ' 
that of West Africa (but not that of the Belgian Coe’ 
contains much less free fatty acid, is suitable for edible 
purposes (e.g., margarine), and commands, at all — 
In America, a higher price, up to £5 per ton, than , 
West African product, and may prove a serious ae 
petitor with coconut oil from Ceylon. In Sumatra, 4s : 
West Africa, there are all stages and types of plantation 
and mills from the most primitive to the most modern a0 ' 
scientific, and also a great variety of different soils. : 
must be admitted that the most favourable soils . 
limited, but it is hardly possible to speak definitely ¥ ; 
this, since the new areas being opened up are eo 
fully known. In some part the soil and climate condit! 
may be superior to those in West Africa, but as 4 rica 
the advantages that Sumatra possesses over ly 
are those of a better and more intelligent labour ~~ 
and more freedom from Government restriction® — 
native customs as to land tenure, so that the larger thet 
panies—who are increasing in numbers—feel pall 
can confidently invest capital in the laying out of ol 
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plantations, plant breeding and selection for evolving 
superior types of oil palm ; erection of the best type of oil- 
mill, and in scientific research both in the plantations and 
in the oilmills, so that the best methods of growing the 
palms and in the extraction of the oil may be practised. 





Group Life Assurance-—The subject of group insur- 
ance has been much in the public eye of late, and a certain 
section of the daily Press has professed to see in the 
entry of the giant Metropolitan Life of New York 
into England the inauguration of some sort of ‘‘in- 
surance war.’’ For our part, we are satisfied that the 
British offices do not regard this fresh competitor as other 
than a friendly rival. Any impression to the contrary 
would be not only erroneous, but mischief-making. The 
cause of life assurance in general cannot but benefit from 
contact with American ideas on a subject which, although 
originally learnt from this country, has been evolved in 
the fresher atmosphere of the New World. Group life 
insurance may be defined as the insurance of a body of 
employees in a firm by means of a single policy renewable 
yearly, subject to one premium applicable to the whole 
group of lives. The idea, though not a new one, has only 
recently begun to be exploited in this country, although in 
America group insurance has become so popular that on 
December 31, 1926, there were in existence in the United 
States 11,891 policies assuring a total sum of no less than 
$5,048,000,000. Since the war an increasing number of 
British offices have turned their attention to the subject, 
and as one after another of the offices entered this more 
or less unknown field, the desirability—and even necessity 
—of some sort of mutual arrangement for regulating rates 
and conditions became increasingly apparent in the in- 
terests of self-protection. In America the business has 
for some time been regulated by mutual agreement, and 
this fact, coupled with the advent in this country of the 
foremost of the American offices, has done much to hasten 
agreement over here. Sometime ago a sub-committee of 
the Life Officers’ Association was appointed to examine 
and explore the possibilities in this direction, and this 
sub-committee has now formulated an agreement, sub- 
sequently adopted by the Life Officers’ Association. The 
agreement contains a schedule of minimum rates of 
premium and a set of standard policy rules. Fifty-two 
offices, including all those that now transact the business, 
and practically all those that are likely in the future to 
undertake it, have subscribed, or are in course of subscrib- 
ing to the agreement. Not only does this departure mark 
an Important stage in the development of group life insur- 
foe but it is also of interest from another angle. So 
= as we are aware, it is the first time that the British 

ces have combined together in an agreement for the 
‘ade of fixing a tariff for any form of life assurance, 
: a incident may perhaps be taken to be evidence of 
‘. ha er degree of co-operation between the offices. It 
ciple — also to speculate whether the tariff prin- 
stance = a be capable of wider application—for in- 
panes ern e direction of a minimum scale of rates of 
~ seas Or non-profit life assurances. This suggestion 
ap thee a in the past, and may be again brought 
that grou are but we are inclined to think on the whole 
ay team pane’ insurance has little in common with ordin- 
“fom a Aer sews The offices will probably pre- 
ditions 3 in their freedom to fix their own rates and con- 

ns in the light of their individual judgment and 


Vary ‘ Ms 
2'N§ experience of ordinary non-profit life assurance 
usiness, 





r trade Credit Insurance.—Various suppliers of 
wile and semi-manufactured materials who have 
y that ing to sell to Russia on the credit terms required 
spondent. ten have been surprised, writes a corre- 
possible ; y the fact that discounting of the bills is only 
Bank 4 two or three quarters. The Moscow Narodni 
lets a the Bank for Russian Trade are the chief out- 
purcha ough certain private firms have been willing to 
eepi Se the bills. Several have had the intention of 
Lloyds’ the bills themselves and insuring the risk on 
on Rus oat to find that the total amount of insurance 
accept oe: bills which that great institution is willing to 
7 secured entirely by machinery interests. « 


We understand that the whole of the insurance that 
Lloyds will offer in this connection has been bought for 
some years ahead by one or two large firms in this par- 
ticular industry. Probably there is rough justice in this, 
as machinery makers have to concede far longer credits 
than have suppliers of textile raw materials—two, or even 
three, years, as against four months. Just at present 
Russian economic conditions seem to be anything but 
safe, with failure of the crop and necessity for import- 
ing as against exporting wheat. Also considerable loan 
repayments are due to Germany towards the end of this 
year, about which, however Moscow might feel, German 
creditors are not easy. 





The New Reaper-Thresher.—The Oxford Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering has imported from Canada one 
of the new Massey-Harris ‘‘ combines,’ as it is called 
in North America—a tractor-drawn harvester which cuts 
and threshes the grain as it moves across the field. 
Although the machine was originally intended chiefly for 
the dry, arid regions of the American South-west, it 
has since proved its usefulness in wetter climates, and 
one is not surprised to learn that when tested on a 4o- 
acre field of corn near Pusey. it did all that was claimed 
for it. Three men in a single day harvested a crop 
which would have required nine or ten men under the old 
system. The Institute says that its only noticeable draw- 
back was that it lost some of the straw and all of the 
chaff, but its great saving in man-power cancelled out 
these losses with a great deal to spare. Canadian autho- 
rities estimate that it saves the Canadian farmer in 
labour costs about 54d per bushel. It promises com- 
pletely to solve the question of harvest labour, and to 
put an end to the present importation of harvest hands 
into Canada every year from the Mother Country. What 
it can do is shown by the situation in Kansas. About 
19,000 machines are harvesting this summer about 60 per 
cent. of the bumper wheat crop in that State, and the 
authorities have announced that outside itinerant labour 
is not wanted. The ‘‘ combine ’’ costs the farmer from 
£140 to £500, depending on the size of the ‘‘cut.’? The 
‘*cut ’? is measured by the length of the sickle, which 
mows the grain, and may range from 6 to 24 ft in 
length. A ‘‘combine’’ will cut and thresh three acres 
of grain a day for each foot of ‘‘cut.’”’ It can be 
adjusted to harvest eleven different crops. All in all, it 
is a fairly revolutionary machine. Loss of grain in 
threshing is no greater than with a stationary thresher, 
and, many declare, is probably less; loss from shatter- 
ing is negligible, and the risk of loss in the stack or 
shock is, of course, eliminated. 





@bersea Correspondence. 


UNITED STATES.—_FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 
AND MONEY RATES—RECORD CROPS—THE 
ELECTION AND BUSINESS. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, August 22. 


THE past week witnessed a further slump in the call 
money market which, at the last writing had fallen back 
from 7} per cent. (and a possible 8 or 8} per cent.) under 
the influence of Federal Reserve purchasing of bankers 
bills. The latter part of the slump—which carried the 
rate down to 4} per cent.—was the result ofa develop- 
ment that the Federal Reserve authorities did not foresee 
at the time when they entered the bill market. August 
15th was the last day on which holders of the Third 
Liberty 4} per cent. bonds (about $1,000,000,000 of which 
mature on September 15th) could take advantage of the 
Treasury’s offer to redeem them in cash at a premium 
ol 1-32 of a point. Rather unexpectedly a large volume 
of the bonds were turned in on the last day, and the 
corresponding Treasury payments put a corresponding 
amount of new money in the market. If the Reserve 
authorities had foreseen the volume of bonds that would 
be presented they probably would have been a bit slower 
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The position of the merchandise trade balance in recent | are low record months, Swiss foreign trade may be 


years is set out in the following form :— 


“ Favourable '’ Balance (+), 
‘* Unfavourable ’’ Balance (—). 





Year Ending March 31, 
1927. 1928. 
Balance of Trade with— $ $ 
United Kingdom .......... cose + 284,100,000 .. + 226,900,000 
Other British Empire .......... + 44,200,000 .. + 26,200,000 
United States .....ccceceecees — 207,700, e. — 222,800,000 
Other foreign countries ........ + 116,100,000 + 111,200, 
Net “ favourable’ balance.. + 236,700,000 .. + 141,500,000 


Judged by aggregate trade, Canada in 1927 occupied fifth 
position among the countries of the world, as compared 
with ninth in 1913. 


Conditions in Switzerland.—Our Geneva correspondent 
writes :—Swiss foreign trade dwindled somewhat in 
June, when imports totalled £8,440,557 and exports 
46,490,620, a drop of £400,000 and £200,000 respec- 
tively on the previous month, but only of £44,000 and 
40,000 respectively on June, 1927. There was an 
improvement in July, when imports aggregated 
48,577,239 and exports £6,713,152, compared with 
47,951,835 and £6,412,211 respectively in July, 1927. 
There was in July an increase in the export of silk fabrics, 
metal goods, dyes, and machines, whereas a slight drop 
was recorded in the exports of cotton goods and watches. 
During the first half of 1928 Swiss foreign trade 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. Imports reached a value 
of £53,262,060 (448,354,585 in 1927) and exports 
totalled £ 40,803,677 (438,411,264 in 1927). Imports 
from Great Britain were somewhat higher than last year, 
aggregating £ 4,329,000, as against £3,749,000 in 1927, 
or a monthly average of £721,500 compared with 
£624,833 last year; they showed a further improvement 
in July, when they reached £777,956, as against 
£492,852 in 1927. The home market (was active owing 
to the unprecedented influx of foreign visitors in all 
Swiss resorts. The summer season is likely to be one 
of the best for the past seven years, and the hotel 
industry, foodstuffs trade, railway, and steamboat com- 
panies will mostly benefit from it. The general economic 
situation is, on the whole, more satisfactory than last 
year. This is shown in the first place by the small 
number of unemployed, secondly by the increased con- 
sumption of electric power, coal, and fuel in the industrial 
areas, as well as by the rise in the imports of raw 
materials. On the other hand, Swiss agriculture is hard 
hit by the persistent drought and uncommon heat (no 
rainfall was recorded in the Lake of Geneva region from 
June 2oth to August 15th), the result being that meadows 
are dry, that the second hay harvest will be reduced to 
nothing, that the slaughtering of cattle is on the increase, 
and that vegetables and fruits are very scarce; the potato 
crop will fail owing to excessive dryness, and the prices 
of land products are, on the average, 100 per cent. 
higher than last year. Vineyards are benefiting from the 
fine and dry weather, and the vintage is expected to be 
very satisfactory both in quantity and quality, except in 
a few districts where the vineyards were damaged by hail- 
storms, and the vintage consequently reduced by 25 to 
50 per cent. During the first six months of the year the 
receipts of the Swiss Federal Railways reached 
£7,757,067, as against £7,391,478 in 1927, and the 
surplus was £2,643,640, compared with £ 2,320,000 last 
year. The Federal Railways are paying the greatest 
attention to motor competition, and they are trying to 
meet it by improving and accelerating the goods traffic. 
They have also established under the name of ‘‘ Sesa ”’ 
(Suisse Express S.A.) an auxiliary motor transport 
service, which has been working since the end of 1926. 
This organisation has already achieved some very satis- 
factory results, and concluded arrangements with over 
500 business undertakings for the transport of their 
goods. The ‘‘Sesa’’ has an important fleet of motor 
forries, and it is estimated that in 1927 the Federal 
Railways thereby recovered some 350,000 tons of goods 
and a sum of about £200,000. e general returns for 
the first half-year are therefore rather gratifying, and 
despite some slackness in June and July, which usually 


regarded as improving. Moreover, the great activity on 
the home market during the summer months will result 
in an increase in foreign trade returns next autumn. 


The Oil Palm in the East Indies.—Two of the mos, 
interesting features in the palm oil and palm kernel indus. 
try of late years, writes a correspondent, have been the 
extraordinary developments in the cultivation of the oii 
palm in the East Indies (chiefly the east coast of Sumatra) 
by the plantation method, and also the very heavy increase 
in German imports of these products as compared with a 
large decline in the imports of the United Kingdom as 
indicated by the following figures :— 



























United Kingdom. Germany. 
1925. 1925. | 1926. | 1907, 
Tons. . Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
Palm oil...... 80,476 | 69,420 | 57,426 | 22,000 | 14,118] 1725 
Palm kernels. .| 243,397 | 221,529 | 183,740 | 225,392 | 238,595 | 273716 











Serious attention has been given to the possibilities of 
oil palm cultivation in the Far East for some years past, 
especially by some of the rubber companies, and a con- 
siderable degree of success has attended the efforts so 
far made since 1918, notably by the Société Financiére 
du Caoutchouc. An official report lately published, and 
dealing very fully with the whole history and progress of 
the industry in Sumatra, states that about 1908 the first 
palm oil mills were started in West Africa, and oil-palm 
plantations were established. Three years later, in 1911, 
plantations were made in Sumatra by the Brothers 
Schadt ; by 1914 the rubber company above mentioned had 
2,300 hectares planted, and in 1918 its area was 3,100 
hectares, the total for Sumatra being 4,385 hectares 
(a hectare = 2.47 acres). Large extensions took 
place in 1919, and by the end of 1925 the total area for the 
Dutch East Indies was 31,629 hectares, of which 
29,417 hectares were on the east coast of Sumatra. 

The area has been considerably extended since then, 

new districts in Sumatra being opened up as new 
railways made these accessible, and the total now exceeds 
100,000 acres. The export of palm oil and palm kernels 
has continually increased, for the oil palms come into 
bearing somewhat earlier than in West Africa. Export of 
palm oil was 200 tons in 1919, 7,100 tons in 1925, and 
12,000 tons in 1926. By 1931 it is anticipated that the total 
export of palm oil from Sumatra alone will be 30,000 to 
40,000 tons, and there seems no doubt that large exten- 
sions will also take place in Java and other parts of the 
East Indies and in the Malay Peninsula. Exports of 
palm kernels also show a proportionate increase. In 
West Africa the ratio of palm oil to palm kernel exported 
remains fairly constant as 1 : 3, namely, 190,000 tons 
palm oil and 560,000 tons palm kernels. The ratio may 
not be so high in Sumatra, since the palm oil (from the 
fleshy pericarp of the fruit) appears to be more thoroughly 
extracted, but in any case it seems that, by 1931, the 
export of palm kernels from the East Indies should reach 
if not exceed 100,000 tons. On the whole it appears, 
that the quality of the East Indian palm oil is superior 
that of West Africa (but not that of the Belgian Congo) 
contains much less free fatty acid, is suitable for edible 
purposes (e.g., margarine), and commands, at all _ 
In America, a higher price, up to £5 per ton, than ti 
West African product, and may prove a serious wg 
petitor with coconut oil from Ceylon. In Sumatra, a8 : 
West Africa, there are all stages and types of plantation 
and mills from the most primitive to the most modern a, 
scientific, and also a great variety of different soils. > 
must be admitted that the most favourable soils - 
limited, but it is hardly possible to speak definitely as wm 
this, since the new areas being opened up are not y 


fully known. In some part the soil and climate condint 
may be superior to those in West Africa, but as 4 rica 


the advantages that Sumatra possesses over 
are those of a better and more intelligent labour supply 


: n 
and more freedom from Government restrictions @ 


native customs as to land tenure, so that the larger po 
panies—who are increasing in numbers—feel © sitepalm 


can confidently invest capital in the laying out 
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plantations, plant breeding and selection for evolving 
superior types of oil palm ; erection of the best type of oil- 
mill, and in scientific research both in the plantations and 
in the oilmills, so that the best methods of growing the 
palms and in the extraction of the oil may be practised. 





Group Life Assurance--—The subject of group insur- 
ance has been much in the public eye of late, and a certain 
section of the daily Press has professed to see in the 
entry of the giant Metropolitan Life of New York 
into England the inauguration of some sort of ‘“ in- 
surance war.’’ For our part, we are satisfied that the 
British offices do not regard this fresh competitor as other 
than a friendly rival. Any impression to the contrary 
would be not only erroneous, but mischief-making. The 
cause of life assurance in general cannot but benefit from 
contact with American ideas on a subject which, although 
originally learnt from this country, has been evolved in 
the fresher atmosphere of the New World. Group life 
insurance may be defined as the insurance of a body of 
employees in a firm by means of a single policy renewable 
yearly, subject to one premium applicable to the whole 
group of lives. The idea, though not a new one, has only 
recently begun to be exploited in this country, although in 
America group insurance has become so popular that on 
December 31, 1926, there were in existence in the United 
States 11,891 policies assuring a total sum of no less than 
$5,048,000,000. Since the war an increasing number of 
British offices have turned their attention to the subject, 
and as one after another of the offices entered this more 
or less unknown field, the desirability—and even necessity 
—of some sort of mutual arrangement for regulating rates 
and conditions became increasingly apparent in the in- 
terests of self-protection. In America the business has 
for some time been regulated by mutual agreement, and 
this fact, coupled with the advent in this country of the 
foremost of the American offices, has done much to hasten 
agreement over here. Sometime ago a sub-committee of 
the Life Officers’ Association was appointed to examine 
and explore the possibilities in this direction, and this 
sub-committee has now formulated an agreement, sub- 
sequently adopted by the Life Officers’ Association. The 
agreement contains a schedule of minimum rates of 
premium and a set of standard policy rules. Fifty-two 
offices, including all those that now transact the business, 
and practically all those that are likely in the future to 
undertake it, have subscribed, or are in course of subscrib- 
ing to the agreement. Not only does this departure mark 
an important stage in the development of group life insur- 
ao but it is also of interest from another angle. So 
= as we are aware, it is the first time that the British 

ces have combined together in an agreement for the 
ae of fixing a tariff for any form of life assurance, 
; oem ae may perhaps be taken to be evidence of 
is Soa > egree of co-operation between the offices. It 
ciple os ing also to speculate whether the tariff prin- 
steine #y not be capable of wider application—for in- 
waned a the direction of a minimum scale of rates of 
ie “ Or non-profit life assurances. This suggestion 
wl -— an in the past, and may be again brought 
that grou meg but we are inclined to think on the whole 
wy teas. Pp : € insurance has little in common with ordin- 
fe saline t assurance. The offices will probably pre- 
dition tain their freedom to fix their own rates and con- 

us in the light of their individual judgment and 


Vary) : : , 
7N§ experience of ordinary non-profit life assurance 
usiness, 





cae r Trade Credit Insurance.—Various suppliers of 
- willie and semi-manufactured materials who have 
by that ing to sell to Russia on the credit terms required 
pendant. kee ae have been surprised, writes a _corre- 
possible » by the fact that discounting of the bills is only 
Bank a . two or three quarters. The Moscow Narodni 
lets alth the Bank for Russian Trade are the chief out- 
purchase te certain private firms have been willing to 
eepi — bills. Several have had the intention of 
Lloy 18 the bills themselves and insuring the risk on 
on Rus Nm to find that the total amount of insurance 
t ine bills which that great institution is willing to 





We understand that the whole of the insurance that 
Lloyds will offer in this connection has been bought for 
some years ahead by one or two large firms in this par- 
ticular industry. Probably there is rough justice in this, 
as machinery makers have to concede far longer credits 
than have suppliers of textile raw materials—two, or even 
three, years, as against four months. Just at present 
Russian economic conditions seem to be anything but 
safe, with failure of the crop and necessity for import- 
ing as against exporting wheat. Also considerable loan 
repayments are due to Germany towards the end of this 
year, about which, however Moscow might feel, German 
creditors are not easy. 





The New Reaper-Thresher.—The Oxford Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering has imported from Canada one 
of the new Massey-Harris ‘‘ combines,’’ as it is called 
in North America—a tractor-drawn harvester which cuts 
and threshes the grain as it moves across the field. 
Although the machine was originally intended chiefly for 
the dry, arid regions of the American South-west, it 
has since proved its usefulness in wetter climates, and 
one is not surprised to learn that when tested on a 4o- 
acre field of corn near Pusey. it did all that was claimed 
for it. Three men in a single day harvested a crop 
which would have required nine or ten men under the old 
system. The Institute says that its only noticeable draw- 
back was that it lost some of the straw and all of the 
chaff, but its great saving in man-power cancelled out 
these losses with a great deal to spare. Canadian autho- 
rities estimate that it saves the Canadian farmer in 
labour costs about 54d per bushel. It promises com- 
pletely to solve the question of harvest labour, and to 
put an end to the present importation of harvest hands 
into Canada every year from the Mother Country. What 
it can do is shown by the situation in Kansas. About 
19,000 machines are harvesting this summer about 60 per 
cent. of the bumper wheat crop in that State, and the 
authorities have announced that outside itinerant labour 
is not wanted. The ‘‘ combine ”’ costs the farmer from 
£140 to £500, depending on the size of the ‘‘cut.’’ The 
‘*cut ’”? is measured by the length of the sickle, which 
mows the grain, and may range from 6 to 24 ft in 
length. <A ‘‘combine’’ will cut and thresh three acres 
of grain a day for each foot of ‘‘cut.’’ It can be 
adjusted to harvest eleven different crops. lll in all, it 
is a fairly revolutionary machine. Loss of grain in 
threshing is no greater than with a stationary thresher, 
and, many declare, is probably less; loss from shatter- 
ing is negligible, and the risk of loss in the stack or 
shock is, of course, eliminated. 





Obersea Correspondence. 


UNITED STATES.—FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 
AND MONEY RATES—RECORD CROPS—THE 
ELECTION AND BUSINESS. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, August 22. 


THE past week witnessed a further slump in the call 
money market which, at the last writing had fallen back 
from 7} per cent. (and a possible 8 or 8} per cent.) under 
the influence of Federal Reserve purchasing of bankers 
bills. The latter part of the slump—which carried the 
rate down to 4} per cent.—was the result of a develop- 
ment that the Federal Reserve authorities did not foresee 
at the time when they entered the bill market. August 
1sth was the last day on which holders of the Third 
Liberty 4} per cent. bonds (about $1,000,000,000 of which 
mature on September 15th) could take advantage of the 
Treasury’s offer to redeem them in cash at a premium 
ol 1-32 of a point. Rather unexpectedly a large volume 
of the bonds were turned in on the last day, Sader 
ding Treasury payments put a correspondin 
siiegit “of con me in the market. If the Reserve 
authorities had foreseen the volume of bonds that would 


secured entirely by machinery interests. + be presented they probably would have been a bit slower 
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in their purchases of bills. In any event, a 4} per cent. 
call rate and a 5 per cent. bank rate—-with the member 
banks heavily in debt to the Reserve system—is an 
anomaly, and a few days saw the call rate readjusted 
back to around the 7 per cent. level. Under existing 
circumstances member banks probably feel that one and 
a-half per cent over the bank rate is necessary to tempt 
them to maintain their rediscounts, and it is reasonable 
to expect the call rate to fluctuate around 6} or 7 per 
cent. Now that the disturbance in the money market has 
settled down the net result is the discovery that the 
authorities were willing, after some months of unwilling- 
ness, to extend more credit in order to prevent a further 
rise in rates. On their showing of a week ago the Re- 
serve authorities did not want a higher bill rate or a 
higher discount rate. 

Since then speculative activity on the Stock Exchange 
has developed materially, and the turnover has increased 
to the 3,000,000 shares a day level. Last week brokers’ 
loans in this city were still $340,000,000 below the June 
peak, and the Federal Reserve statements revealed a de- 
crease of $32,000,000 in the volume of credit extended. 
Discounts for member banks were off $59,000,000, practi- 
cally all of this decrease occurring at the New York 
bank, a circumstance that recalls the reports recently 
current to the effect that the local Reserve bank had 
asked members to make a consCientious effort to reduce 
their indebtedness. The subsequent open- market 
operations were reflected in an increase of $28,000,000 in 
bill holdings. An interesting feature of the statement 
was a decrease of $15,000,000 in contingent liability on 
bills purchased by foreign correspondents. The question 
that now remains as to Federal Reserve policy is whether 
the disposition to purchase more bills in order to prevent 
a further rise in rates will continue in the face of what 
seems likely to be increased activity in the stock market. 
One might guess that the authorities will be inclined to 
be patient. In any event, their criterion will not be 
prices, but the volume of activity and the absorption of 
credit. 

While on the face of things attention is being centred 
on the money market as affecting the price of shares, it 
is not necessary to dig far beneath the surface to find a 
foundation for the share market. Industry and trade are 


trade will be affected one way or the other regardless f 
how the election goes, since it is realised that the sts 
parties are close on important economic questions ro 
that our prosperity is too firmly rooted to be torn out 
Much more interest is taken in the question of whether 
a long period of high interest rates will not eventyall 
make itself felt in curtailment of building and industrial 
operations, owing to the discouragement of new capital 
issues. 




































FRANCE. — BUDGET OF 1929 — TAXATION 
CHANGES—THE REPARATION BONDS. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Paris, August 29. 

THANKS to additional details furnished by the Finance 
Department, the mechanism of M. Poincaré’s Budget 
proposals for 1929 has now been made clear. Although 
circumstances have rendered it impossible for the 
moment for him to reduce certain taxes which he some 
time ago frankly recognised as inequitable, the Finance 
Minister, when beginning the drafting of the new Finance 
Bill, laid down as a basic principle that the present 
burden of taxation must be regarded as a maximum. 
The manner in which M. Poincaré has succeeded in find- 
ing money for 2,784,000,000f of unavoidable extra ex- 
penditure, not only without creating new taxes, but while 
appreciably reducing the weight now imposed on the 
large class of taxpayers who are least able to stand the 
strain, is both interesting and ingenious. The bulk 
figures of the 1929 Budget proposals are as follows :— 
ildiaesikeniitens 

1928. | 1929. Inc. in 1929. 


f. f. f. 
Estimated expenditure! 42,445,000,000 | 45,225,000,000 | + 2,784,000,000 
Estimated revenue ..| 42,497,000,000' 45,281,000,000 | + 2,784,000,000 


Estimated surplus! 56,000,000' 56,000,000! 


The estimated expenditure for the coming year is made up 
as follows :— 





f. 
Interest and redemption of the Public Debt ....... .  *22,157,060,175 
Budgets of the various Governmental Departments... {21,050,219,516 
Salaries of Senators, Deputies, Presidents of the 


now more active than a year ago, and indications are| Republic, Senate, Chamber, &€.........seseceeee 78,600,000 
that further gains will be made. Employment at the | Cost of collection of revenue ...... bikes tio nesepeden $1,331,644,410 
automobile factories is rising, there is growing firmness | Reimbursement of taxes and non-collectable assess- 53.600 
in nearly all lines of the steel industry, and, most important ARE on sevens seven’ Somes sete taht ecuate sae an 
of all, the country is producing exceptionally large crops. 45,225,277,701 


Agriculture is still the backbone of this country’s 
prosperity, and seldom if ever has there been a year avwhen 
the leading crops were so uniformly good. ‘The cotton 
crop will probably be smaller than the record pickings, but 
it will be larger than last year’s, and above the average. 
Wheat, corn, oats, and hay, all are yielding much more 
than the average, and no considerable sections of the 
country have suffered from adverse crop growing con- 
ditions. Prices, to be sure, are low for some of the 
grain crops, but the farmer’s income will be made good 
partly from the larger output and partly from the high 
prices for livestock. ; 

Somewhat more interest in the political situation is 
being taken with the deliverance of their acceptance 
speeches by Mr Hoover and Mr Smith. While Mr 
Hoover’s speech was generally acclaimed among the 
members of his own party, it contained nothing to excite 
the curiosity of business men. Mr Hoover succeeded in 
keeping free of definite commitments on the principal 
subjects at issue between the two parties. His remarks 
on the farm relief issue, for instance, leave the country 
far from clear as to just what sort of a measure he would 
favour, while his stand on the prohibition issue has met, 
on the one hand, with endorsement and condemnation 
from both the ‘‘ wets’? and the ‘‘dry#’’ in his own 
party. Governor Smith, who is staking his chances of 
election principally on the prohibition issue, stressed the 
liquor question in his acceptance speech, and at least left 
no one in doubt as to where he stood. 

Wall Street has been weaned away from the idea that 
a presidential year is bad for business. Any doubts 
on that score have been dissipated by the actual results 
of the year to date. It is doubtful if autumn and winter 


* Exclusive of short-term, floating and other debt now taken charge 
of by the Caisse d’'Amortissement. 

t Exclusive of Department of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 
now provided for under an independent and autonomous Budget. 

t Exclusive of revenue from the tobacco monopoly, the whole opera 
tion of which, including cost of working, is vested in the Caisse 
d’ Amortissement. 


The outstanding feature of the Budget from the demo 
cratic point of view, is the proposal to raise the limit 0 
abatement in regard to liability to income-tax from 7, 

to 10,000f, in so far as incomes derived from wage 
salaries or non-commercial professions are concerne®. 
Although the new abatement level of £80 in this countty 
will still be far below that which has prevailed for many 
years in Great Britain, it is officially estimated that the 
concession will liberate no fewer than 977,000 wage 
earners and 12,000 persons in non-commercial profes- 
sions from liability to income-tax, with a loss to ” 
national revenue of some 115,000,000f. Faithful to t™ 
same democratic principle in fiscal finance, M. Poincar 
in spite of his need to secure an extra 2,784,000,000f o 
meet next year’s expenditure, has not only decided a 
to impose new taxes, but also not to increase the prest , 
burden of indirect taxation. Last year, in view 0 a 
economic revival, he budgetted for a revenue from es 
direct taxes and the still available State TOT 
(matches and gunpowder) of 30,365,000,000f, or ent 
hundred millions more than in 1927. For next year i 
to the increased Customs duties and other factors, ” ee 
mates a yield of 30,400,000,c00f from these — the 
This modest estimate of increase is characteristic 0 tion 
Minister’s cautiousness in matters of this kind—@ tt iS 
which would seem to err on the side of excess — i 
known that the past financial year resulted in 4 ° 
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surplus of some 2,000,000,000f (which was promptly 
swallowed up 1n supplementary expenditure), while this 
ear has already shown, on the first seven months, an 
actual yield from these sources of 1,632} millions over 
Budget estimates. 

Notwithstanding the relief afforded to the smaller tax- 
payers, the Minister proposes to secure a further 
1,200,000,000f (or practically one-half of the extra sum 
required) from direct taxation. This amount is to be 
obtained by ingenious revisions upwards of the ‘‘ general ’’ 
income-tax, which is the basis of the French income-tax, 
and which takes the form of a fixed percentage applied to 
all classes of incomes, the schedule rates being applied, 
according to category, in addition to the ‘‘ general ’’ rate. 
In 1924 the rate of the ‘‘ general’’ tax was fixed at 60 

r cent. of the assessable income. This was reduced 
under the 1927 Budget to 30 per cent. It is now pro- 
posed to increase it to 33.33 per cent. of the assessable 
income. By the double play of the increased abatement 
level and the increased ‘‘ general ’’ rate, all persons with 
incomes of less than 40,o00f will either escape this tax 
entirely, or will be assessed at an appreciably lower sum. 
Incomes of 100,o00f, on the contrary, will next year pay 
6,o0of instead of 5,436f as ‘‘ general ’’ income-tax, plus 
the scheduled rate; of 500,000f, 98,o00f instead of 88, 236f ; 
and of 1,000,o00f, 264,ooof instead of the present 
237,636f. Payers of income-tax on agricultural profits, 
who benefited by reduced rates to a total of 40,000,o00f 
under the 1928 Budget, in consideration of the bad har- 
vests of 1927, are to go back to the 1927 rates next year. 
The only concession made to incomes from industrial and 
commercial profits, apparently, is that the revenue autho- 
rities will in future be required to deduct losses incurred 
during the year, instead of being allowed, as they have 
insisted on doing in the past, to assess on the basis of 
profitable transactions only, regardless of losses in other 
directions. Further, if the proportion of losses exceeds 
that of profits, the outstanding balance of losses may be 
carried forward against a second and (if necessary) a 
third year’s profits. 

To meet the deficit remaining after these and other 
revisions upwards, M. Poincaré proposes to appropriate 
1,000,000,000f of the 8,000,000,o00f which the Dawes re- 
parations plan is expected to furnish France with during 
the coming year. The Finance Minister states that he did 
not arrive at this decision without hesitation, as it might 
fairly be argued that receipts from the Dawes plan should 
az applied to paying off loans which this country was 

orced to take up owing to Germany’s long delay in 
a ing reparation payments. As the Caisse d’Amor- 
aa has now been created, however, and as many 
<r debts contracted for the reconstruction of the devas- 
aoe regions figure both for interest and redemption 
e Bes in the Budget, it is logical that part of the money 

celved under the Dawes plan should be utilised in com- 
a a for these liabilities. Incidentally, in dealing 
Poinca € factor of reparation payments in kind, M. 
ee eet that, owing to the differences between 
since ae — prices, and for other reasons, there is 
oh pie wig rench Government of from 7 per cent. to 
cash. After es goods received as payment in place of 
the aie wi educting from the amount received in cash 
seamen the maintenance of the army of occupation, the 

Fs ant in Cash to sinistrés and to the British and 
Monetary pov mments, and the cost of the Franco-Swiss 
Lae pies agreement and other similar items, and taking 
wena ae the loss just mentioned, a ‘balance of 
ane »000f remains, which it is proposed to utilise to 

. Part of the Budget deficit. 

beghe en of the Pact against War has again 
ann the front the question of whether the time 
me ie come for the mobilisation of the mass of 5 per 
the mamaaiee Reparation bonds, in accordance with 
people eee put forward at Thiory. The majority of 
kind. Time te are opposed to any idea of this 
the mobilignti ave changed since Thiory. At that period 
istinet an di ion of these bonds would have presented 
It would h immediate advantages to Germany’s creditors. 
dollars she ‘ie France, for instance, with the 
to-day ig so adly needed to support the franc. France 
Uggestion amply furnished with sound money that the 

was mooted recently that it might be wise 
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to transform a portion of the Bank’s stock of 
30,000,000,000f worth of sound currency into French 
francs. Further, the issue of the bonds in New York 
to-day would be equivalent to sacrificing, at something in 
the neighbourhood of 80, scrip that may before long touch 
par. With her share of the German bonds still due to 
her, France will be able (as Professor Jean Lescure 
points out in Le Capital) to enter the pending inter- 
national conference with something in her hands to sup- 
port the only proposal for the mobilisation of these bonds 
which she is likely to entertain, namely, to exchange them 
in liquidation of her debt to the United States and Great 
Britain. 





GERMANY.—REPARATIONS—RAILWAY RATES— 
CREDIT — INDUSTRY — JULY FOREIGN 
TRADE—BOURSE. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Bern, August 28. 
THE arrival of the fifth Reparation year, with its standard 
and maximum annuity, has provoked very little public 
comment. The general expectation seems to be that 
things will go on much as in the preceding Reparation 
years, and that owing to the continuing inflow of 
foreign capital in the shape of long-term loans and of 
credits, the question whether Reparations can be paid 
this year out of national savings, and by way of an 
export surplus, will not be tested. While there is much 
pessimism as to the ultimate effect of Reparations as 
too heavy a strain which must some day take critical 
forms, it is hard to find any German who will commit 
himself to the prediction that a breakdown will’ come 
in the new. or even in any particular later year. The 
reason for this last attitude seems to be unwillingness to 
admit that any of the contributory sources will fail, or 
that currency difficulties in the shape of the Transfer 
Question are likely. An admission of the likelihood of 
either of these difficulties from any authoritative quarter 
would deal a bad blow to Germany’s international credit. 
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The Railways Corporation is at present the contribu- 
tory source which is most in the public mind. It is true 
that owing to the guarantees of the Dawes Plan the pay- 
ment of the railways’ contribution of 660 million may be 
considered for a long time secured, even if rates and fares 
remain unchanged and if no reforms are put through. 
But it is equally true that the earning efficiency of the 
railways might ultimately be so much impaired that the 
contribution would be endangered and that the remedies 
provided in the Dawes Plan might have to be taken. The 
Federal Railways Court has entirely taken the view of 
the Railways Corporation and rejected the view of the 
Marx and Muller Cabinets, which were unwilling to 
sanction the increase in rates and fares. In May the 
corporation demanded Government sanction (which is 
necessary) for the raising of goods rates and passenger 
fares sufficiently to bring in an additional 250 million 
marks a year, of which 195 million marks was to come 
from rates and 55 million marks from fares. Industry 
was strongly on the side of the Cabinet, and it remains 
so, although gross receipts in the first half of the present 
year—a year of much-increased expenditure—have ex- 
ceeded those of the same period of 1927 by only 102 
million marks. The Railways Corporation estimated that 
the rise in its expenditure due to higher wages and to 
the increase of the contribution in the Reparations year 
1927-28 from 550 to 660 million marks would be 659 
million marks a year. The Railways Court has now 
ruled for an increase of rates and fares sufficient to bring 
in the additional 250 million marks, but has placed 200 
million marks of the burden upon rates and 50 million 
marks on fares. Operation expenditure this year will be 
about 4,417 million marks, so that there will be an opera- 
tion surplus of 693 million marks, but after fulfilment of 
all legal obligations the ultimate result, if proper pro- 
vision is made for writing off, will be a deficit of 489 
million marks. 

The average increase in rates under the Court’s decision 
will be about 11 per cent. The Court expressed the view 
that railway deficits would have an even worse effect upon 
trade than the increase in rates can have. The Ruhr coal 
industry declares that the rates rise will reduce its capacity 
to compete with Great Britain and Holland. 

Money last week was very easy, the day loan rate on 
the 23rd and 24th being down to 4-6 per cent., since when, 
in preparation for the monthly settlements, it has been 
rising. To-day’s day rate was 53-74 per cent., month 
loans 8-9 per cent., the private discount rate being un- 
changed at 6}. The Reichsbank’s return for the third 
week of August shows the exceptionally small decline of 
34 million marks in discounts. Advances declined by 
344 million marks, and circulation by 165 million marks, 
and deposits increased by 91 million marks. The small 
decline in discounts indicates that preparations for the 
month-end began earlier than is usual. In spite of its 
small decline in the third week, the discount portfolio at 
1,972 million marks has fallen below the 2 milliard limit 
for the first time since June 23rd. Circulation and deposits 
are at practically the same levels as on the same date of 
July. The commercial banks’ balance-sheets for July 31st 
show marked changes as compared with those of June 30th. 
Deposits have resumed their increase, being (in seven 
leading tanks) 8,783 million marks, as against 8,692 
million marks on June 30th. The increase wholly falls to 
deposits between seven days and three months, and it 
apparently represents European funds which replaced 
American withdrawals. On the active side, loans on 
current account increased from 4,455 to 4,650 million 
marks, but discounts declined from 2,084 to 1,965 million 
marks. The liquidity ratio decreased. Liquid assets of 
the six chief Berlin banks fell during the month from 
4.854 to 4,749 million marks, and liabilities increased from 
8,586 to 8,630 million marks. 

The wholesale prices index number for August 22nd is 
141.5; aS against 141.7 on the 15th. Trade in most 
branches is still declining, though very slowly. 

Coal production in July was 12,482,788 metric tons, as 
against 11,833,441 tons in June. In the seven months 
January-July coal production was 88,400,000 tons, against 
88,700,000 tons in the same months of 1927; lignite pro- 
duction 94,200,000 tons, against 84,900,000 tons, and 
coke production 20,000,000 tons, against 18,200,000 tons. 
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Output of the rolling mills in July was 1,026,333 metric 
tons, against 1,052,905 tons in July, 1927; output in the 
first seven months 7,294,699 tons, against 7:344,936 tons, 
Iron export prices are very firm. The Stahlwerksver. 
band’s export price for bars has been advanced to £6 a 
ton. The Railways Corporation has given the Verband 
an order for 550,000 tons of steel rails, which is to cover all 
demand up to August, 1929. The returns of the finishing 
manufacturers made for the purpose of getting the Ingot 
Steel Syndicate’s price-rebates indicate that very consider. 
able foreign orders for finished iron and steel goods are 
coming in. In connection with the recent formation of an 
American steel export association, the trade Press con. 
tinues to discuss the attitude of Great Britain towards the 
International Steel Cartel, and to proclaim that she has 
no choice beween joining the Cartel and working with 
America, whose coming inundation of the European steel 
market is painted in an alarming, but not quite convincing 
light. It seems certain, however, that the supposed 
American threat will accelerate the formation of selling 
syndicates for the separate products controlled by the 
International Cartel. 

The July foreign trade return shows a big increase in 
the import surplus, which is due mainly to heavy food 











imports. Comparative figures are :— 
Marks (000’s omitted). 
ImpPoRTs. 
June. J wf Jan.-July, 
Livestock ....sccceece 10,952 .. 852 .. 80,654 
Foodstuffs .......... 328,947 .. 385,012 .. 2,459,807 
Raw and half-manufac- 
tured materials .... 579,723 .. 602,913 .. 4,356,437 
Manufactured articles. 188,062 .. 185,870 .. 1,488,017 
Wares only ......... . 1,108,384 .. 1,182,647 .. 8384915 
Gold and silver ...... 48462 .. 119,129 .. 376,230 
Oe is 25828 1,156,846 .. 1,301,776 .. 8,761,145 
Exports 
Livestock ........000. 1577 .. 1,637 .. 10,270 
Foodstufia .......... 41,770 .. 39,830 .. 308,231 
Raw and half-manufac- 


tured materials .... 


. 183,445 .. 1,316,522 
Manufactured articles.. 685,053 .. 


689,247 .. 4,816,641 


—_—_—_—_ — —_—— 


Wares only .......... 892,951 .. 914,159 .. 6,451,664 
Gold and silver ...... 1716 .. 2,621 .. — 
TOMRIE cose ccccenene 894,667 .. 916,780 .. 6,466,544 


The Bourse will be again open on Saturdays from Septem- 
ber 1st onwards. Stocks last week moved irregularly, 
some groups, in particular artificial silk and potash, going 
upwards, while others, including motor-cars, declin ? 
The Frankfurter Zeitung’s index for the 24th 1s 141.3) 
the same as for the 17th. On the first day of this week oe 
market was active under the leadership of electricals an 
potash, the latter rising considerably. Bull ny 
being uncertain as to the effect of the Railways Cou ; 
decision, showed reserve. To-day’s Bourse was dull - 
in general weak, but interest in potash securities - 
certain other groups was shown, and the close \ 
somewhat firmer. 








AUSTRIA._LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT — CAP i 
SHORTAGE—BOURSE—FOREIGN 
WEATHER AND CROPS. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, August 18: 

THE discussion between the Federal Government - - 

local governments concerning the readjustment ; 

shares allocated to the various local prea ose 
the taxes and other dues collected by the a tha 

Finance will soon begin. In any case, it 1S Governmen 

the local governments and also the Central a eat 

will insist that Vienna’s share be curtailed. _ anit gt 
the other local governments are put at a disa nthe 
through the circumstance that the factories se he 

territories, while the head offices of the scence a 

Vienna, and that municipality on that accoul  Jerations 

major share of the taxes. Out of political very sa 

too, efforts are being made to prevent peice mocrati¢ 
the big holdings of cash in the hands of — estate 


Vienna. The Social-Democrats eet SS should, 


of 


holdings of money are too big, and 
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therefore, be reduced, while a similar reproach is being 
levelled against Vienna. However, the monetary reserves 
of the Federal Government are being resorted to in large 
measure on account of the delay in putting through the 
‘avestment loan. During the first five months expenditure 
under the present budget amounted to 422 million 
schillings, investments to 70 million schillings, while 
revenue, after deduction of the shares due to the local 

ernments, namely 123 millions, figured at 487.7 million 
schillings. Without taking the investments into con- 
sideration, there was, therefore, a surplus of 65.7 millions, 
but, taking the investments into account, there was a 
deficit of 7.02 million schillings, which deficit was covered 
out of monetary reserves. 

Reports from the industries are rather more favourable. 
During the month of June the iron industry was working 
at almost 96 per cent. of its capacity, and domestic and 
export business was fair. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the consumption of coal in Austria shows an excess of 
300,000 tons over the corresponding period of last year, 
and about one-half of this represents greater use of 
Austrian coal. Technical improvements in the drying of 
the product of the home coalfields and more intense pro- 
paganda for this product have enhanced the demand for 
Austrian coal. On the other hand, cotton spinners are 
complaining of diminution in exports to Germany, due 
to keener competition from France. The mills are, there- 
fore, obliged to work for stock. Conditions in cotton 
weaving are better. Owing to large orders placed by the 
federal railways the wagon factories are still busy; the 
locomotive factories are also to receive considerable 
orders in the near future. In the lumber industry a slight 
recovery is beginning to manifest itself after the long 
depression. The greatest importance, however, attaches 
to the consistently large foreign tourist traffic. Without 
taking into consideration the mass influx in connection 
with the Singing Festival, there have been from 70,000 
to 80,000 more foreign visitors to Vienna this year than 
last. This reflects itself in improved business for 
retailers, who report that foreign visitors have 
much more purchasing power than the Austrians. 
To these circumstances is also due the low level of un- 
employment. At the end of July there were in the whole 
of Austria only 115,202 persons in receipt of the dole, the 
lowest figure which has been recorded since the autumn 
of 1924. It is a remarkable fact that unemployment has 
not increased in spite of the rationalisation which has been 
adopted in various factories and in spite of the acquisition 
of more cconomic machines. For instance, in consequence 
of busier times in the Vienna metal industry during the 
past year about 5,000 men have been taken on again. It 
must be said that the profit being made is infinitesimal, 
especially as all the medium-size and small works are 
pperating with bank credit, on which they have to pay 

igh interest. The accumulation of fresh capital is a 
engthy job, more especially as prospects of tax reduction 
repeatedly held out by the Federal Government and local 
Sovernments do not materialise. A number of industries 
a approached their banks with a view to eliminating 
: ir commitments to the banks by means of the issue of 

¢w shares or obligations of their own. But in the 
fat th hae of the Vienna share market any attempt of 
ioe ey | would be fruitless, and investments must there- 
the as _ for out of advances from the banks, whereas 
: Zs ould really be paid for by fresh emissions of shares. 
ie ec oe the share market shows slight improvement 
a to individual stocks, but the improvement is 
we 8 t. Nevertheless, it is clear that individual banks 
nating? a_ desire to bring animation into the stock 
lame 4 Constantly increasing activity for Vienna 
money a observable on the Berlin Exchange. The 
cent. € on the Exchange is between 7} and 7} per 
ne direction which is being taken by Austrian 
oan i e it is observable that business with Germany 
anes. “Peace countries is being fostered more and 

slatd ee the years 1923 and 1928 export trade with 
Vital neon) veoslavia, which was formerly regarded as a 
considerabl ity to Austrian merchants, has fallen off very 
gary and to] During this same period exports to Hun- 
Czech taly have remained almost constant. Sales 
Ovakia and Switzerland have not increased 


materially, whereas exports to Germany have almost 
doubled, and trade to oversea countries has increased 
sixfold. However, exports to oversea countries are still 
very modest, and in the first six months of the present 
year amounted to about 130 million schillings, which total 
was only about the same as that of exports to Czecho- 
Slovakia. Export trade with Russia still remains slight, 
and apart from the contracts which certain automobile 
factories have made, the prevailing attitude of reserve has 
changed but little, in spite of the credit guarantees 
offered by the Municipality of Vienna. 

The hot summer this year is causing great worry to 
farmers. ‘They were satisfied with the harvest itself, for 
the wheat harvest was 3.13 million metric centners 
greater than last year’s. The barley harvest, with a total 
of 2.75 million metric centners, showed an increase of 
nearly 0.7 million centners. On the other hand, the 
winter rye harvest, totalling 4.77, was lower than last 
year, when it figured at 4.9 million metric centners. But 
the whole of agriculture is complaining about the threaten- 
ing shortage of fodder in consequence of the heat, which is 
already necessitating reduction of livestock. It is feared 
that in autumn and winter the depreciation of stocks of 
cattle will continue. This is all the more regrettable, as 
Austrian agriculture was beginning, after great sacrifices, 
to pick up again, and because, for its sake, industry was 
obliged tu make important concessions in the recent trade 
treaty negotiations with Hungary and Jugoslavia, su that 
agriculture might gain the increases in Custom duty on 
which it set so much store. 





JUGOSLAVIA.—POLITICS— HARVEST— FOREIGN 
TRADE—STABILISATION. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
BELGRADE, August 8. 


Tue political tension between Zagreb and Belgrade 
consequent upon the shooting in Parliament continues 
unabated, and is unlikely to lessen after the death of 
Raditch; yet it is difficult to write with precision while 
events are still in development. The Croats, galled by 
the necessity of playing a part inferior to the Serbs in 
the new State, have found in the tragic events a valid 
enough excuse to take up an irreconcileable attitude 
towards Belgrade and to set up an independent Parlia- 
ment. While one may have sympathy for their moral 
indignation, the political wisdom of their attitude is open 
to question. Internally they find the Slovenes and Bosnian 
Mohamedans ranged along with the Serbs under a 
Slovene Premier, while paradoxically one-third of the 
‘‘ Croatian ’’ Deputies at Zagreb and the present Croatian 
leader himself, Pribichevitch, are Serb. Externally they 
weaken Jugoslavia’s position by denouncing the Pact of 
Friendship with Italy. Unfortunately for both their own 
cause and that of political peace in Jugoslavia, the Croats 
do not seem to possess at the moment a single statesman- 
like leader whose political wisdom and restraint might 
secure them the amount of autonomy they require. On 
the contrary, there is more danger that through lack of 
statesmanship they may fritter away the sympathies 
gained and blur the real issue in a tangle of personal, 
political, and emotional recrimination. Summed up, the 
present situation, while not one of grave anxiety, will 
have serious repercussions for some time to come, and is 
most likely to react unfavourably on economic recon- 
struction. 

Under these circumstances a record wheat harvest ,has 
come to the country as a real boon. This year again has 
marked progress in the area of cultivation and in the 
methods employed. Thus, for example, the use of Chilean 
saltpetre for manure has increased from 16,400 tons in 
1927 to 21,300 tons in 1928. The yield per hectare has 
been much larger than in any post-war year, and has in 
some districts attained even 18 to 20 metric cwts, while 
the average yield appears to be between 12 and 13 cwts, 
against the highest average hitherto of 11. Provisional 
estimates place the total at 30 million metric cwts, of 
which as much as 100,000 trucks could be set aside for 
export. But whether this quantity can be achieved will 
depend largely on the maize harvest, which has suffered 
a great deal through the drought, although recent rains 
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have improved the situation. In any case, a harvest 
better than last year’s is to be expected. Plums have 
also given a good yield, and so has opium, the poppy 
harvest having given 180,000 kgs, against last year’s 
30,000 kgs. The quality is high grade, as even the 
poorest contains 12 per cent. of morphia, and can there- 
fore compare with the best of Anatolia. The price 1s 
low, however, owing to large-scale speculation of the 
Salonica middlemen, and the National Bank has therefore 
voted a credit of 30 million dinars to enable the growers 
tu export directly. : 

The good harvest should do much towards freeing the 
peasant from his heavy indebtedness. This is the more 
important, as a moratorium for peasant debts has been 
definitely refused, and the Government, in spite of its 
promises, is not likely to pay great attention to them in 
view of the political problems before it. The grant of 
400 million dinars by the National Bank for peasant 
credits through co-operatives in the form of nine-month 
loans is, however, a step of first importance. 

An improvement in trade in the autumn is to be 
expected, and already there is a good deal of inquiry for 
agricultural machinery, though relatively little is pur- 
chased by peasants. Import trade continues undiminished, 
and its actual value this year, 3,232 million dinars, is 
larger than last year’s for five months, 2,839 million. 
This increase is chiefly due to the import of railway 
material and machinery, although a small fall in the 
import of textiles in consequence of the rise of a national 
industry is noticeable. The industry is still, however, in 
its infancy, numbering 30 enterprises with 110,000 
spindles and 7,000 looms, and occupying 25,000 workmen. 
Exports are less favourable, and amount for the first 
half-year to 2,047,858 tons, worth 2,687 million dinars, 
against 2,134,944 tons, worth 3,006 million dinars last 
year. 

The position of the £50,000,000 loan negotiated in 
London is still obscure. The official intimations are 
sparse and lacking definiteness, and there are dis- 
crepancies in the various statements. This has started an 
endless discussion in all the economic papers in the country 
whether the loan is concluded and how far the negotia- 
tions can have proceeded. The proposed law for the 
stabilisation of the dinar has, however, been framed by 
the National Bank, and agrees in substance with the 
information given in my letter of April 10th. 





AUSTRALIA. — BUDGET DEFICIT — REVENUE 
PLANS—INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION — UN- 
EMPLOYMENT—WOOL SEASON. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
MELBOURNE, July 12. 

AttHoucH the Commonwealth public accounts for the 
financial year ended June 3oth are not yet published, it 
is known that the Customs revenue is about three millions 
below the Budget estimate, which means a substantial 
deficit on the year after allowing for probable variation 
under other headings of revenue and expenditure. One 
method of raising additional revenue which is now being 
seriously examined is to extend the scope of the Common- 
wealth income-tax to income from beyond Australia in 
addition to the present arrangement of taxing only Aus- 
tralian incomes. ‘Two of the principal forms of outside 
income to which the proposal would apply are the profits 
from the mining in the East, in which Australian com- 
panies are interested, and the earnings of Australian 
money employed in London. The question of the addi- 
tional revenue that would be obtained from Australian 
taxpayers is an uncertain one, especially if provision were 
made for an allowance in respect of tax paid in the East 
or in England in order to avoid double taxation. The 
proposal is being opposed by bodies representative of 
taxpayers. 

_ The Commonwealth Parliament has passed an amend- 

ing Conciliation and Arbitration Act containing a number 

of amendments to the existing law, which has failed to 
secure industrial peace and freedom from strikes. One 
amendment is intended to facilitate the use of Concilia- 
tion Committees instead of leaving practically the whole 


work of deciding disputes to the judge in the Arbitration 
Court. In making awards it is provided that the Court 
“shall take into consideration the probable economic 
effect of the agreement and award in relation to the com. 
munity in general and the probable economic efiect thereof 
upon the industry or industries concerned.” This pro- 
vision will probably turn out of considerable importance 
as it forms a contrast to what has been done in recent 
years under circumstances which have facilitated passing 
on increased costs to the public after a fashion that can- 
not be relied upon to continue. 

Another provision is that if the Court finds that a strike 
or lock-out exists in an industry, then anything in the 
nature of a lock-out or strike respectively shall not be a 
breach of the Act or of any award or order of the Court. 
One of the most important amendments is that which 
enables not less than ten members of a trade union to 
demand a secret ballot on any resolution proposed for 
adoption, the ballot to be held either by the trade union 
organisation or by an officer of the Court, provision being 
made for preventing the disclosure of the names of the 
ten members in cases where they apply to the judge. The 
secret ballot was strongly opposed by the Labour Party 
when the Bill was before Parliament, but the history of 
many disputes in recent years gives ground for the belief 
that a ballot would have shown that members of trade 
unions would not have been in accord with the aggressive 
policy frequently followed. 

Unemployment has reached larger proportions than 
usual in Melbourne this winter, and business generally 
has been somewhat sluggish as the result principally of 
the reduction in the last wheat harvest. The outlook for 
the new season, however, is encouraging, both as re- 
gards wheat, a larger area being sown in Australia, and 
as regards butter. The quantity of Australian wool 
for the 1928-29 season is estimated at 2,462,000 bales, 
against 2,446,780 bales received into store during 1927- 
28 and 2,508,374 bales during 1926-27. The average 
price realised for greasy wool in Australia during 1927-28, 
according to the statement issued by the National Council 
of Wool-Selling Brokers, is £25 os 4d per. bale, or 19.504 
per lb. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.—MINERAL OUTPUT 
—GOLD-MINING AND LABOUR—RHODESIAN 
ELECTIONS—LABOUR PARTY QUARREL— 
—COAL MINES AND TRUCKS — NATIVE 
PROBLEMS. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
JOHANNESBURG, August 1. 

Tue Government Mining Engineer has just published the 
figures for mineral output in the Union during the first 
six months of 1928. No figures are given in respect of 
diamond production, but the total for all other minerals 1s 
£360,000 higher than for the corresponding period last 
year. Most of this increase is in the gold production. 
According to the Chamber of Mines Monthly Analysis of 
Gold Production, the output for the first six months of 
1928 was 5,111,826 fine ounces, of which 4,892,205 fine 
ounces came from the Reef. The Reef dividends for the 
half-year were £3,894,624, which is about £35,000 less 
than the June distribution last year. Shareholders might 
have hoped for something better, as conditions are sett! 
nowadays, and the labour supply has been good—cet- 
tainly it is unlikely to be any better for some time than 
it was in April or thereabouts. At the end of June there 
were 21,444 Europeans employed on Reef mines, an 
197,269 natives. ‘ 

The details of the new Mozambique Convention are . 
be discussed in Lourenco Marques during August. a 
at present quite uncertain how the new arrangements as 
finally affect recruiting, but it is understood that ae 
uovernment and the mining industry have had as 
sources of native labour under consideration. From ahi 
ments in the Portuguese Press it would appear or 
is a tendency in Mozambique to over-estimate the goed 
requirements of the colony. The Union is in oe b the 
gaining position in regard to the revenue derive Aan 
Mozambique territory from pass-fees on emigrant n@ 
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Doubtless this consideration would be less important to 
the Portuguese if their industries in the colony had any 
real existence, instead of consisting almost entirely of 
lans. 

Rhodesia is about to engage in its second general elec- 
tion on September 19th. The “ Progressive,’’ or anti- 
Government, Party is stronger in numbers than at first, 
and is endeavouring to develop a programme. So far the 
main plank seems to be a proposal to test in the Courts 
the ownership of mineral rights—generally agreed to 
belong to the Chartered Company and claimed by the 
Progressives as Government property. The Government 
have consulted the Attorney-General, and the question 
seems to be not whether the Chartered Company’s title 
was tainted ab initio, but whether or not it has since been 
ratified by actions of the Imperial Government. The Rho- 
desian Government is advised that the latter is the case. 
As regards the election, the Government seems to be in 
no danger. There is a possibility of one or two Labour 
successes, but lightning railway strikes, of purely local 
consequence as such, have alienated a good deal of 
potential sympathy. 

The unedifying squabble in the South African Labour 
Party continues. The present position is that the pro- 
tagonists are busy expelling each other from the party 
and talking at large about legal action. The importance 
of the affair to the country lies rather in the probable re- 
action on the general political situation. No one can really 
expect General Hertzog or General Smuts to take Labour 
into their calculations for the immediate future. At the 
moment the position is that no Labour seat is even 
moderately safe, because there may be two candidates 
commanding almost equal support. The election must be 
not later than about one year from now—it may be 
sooner. It is yet possible for the various strained situa- 
tions to be composed before it takes place—Mr Barlow’s 
heated slang phrase some years ago (“ We want these 
jobs for our pals ’’) may well serve as a formula. 

There is an astounding situation on the coal mines just 
now. Long and irritating experience has accustomed 
colliery officials to shortage of trucks, usually particularly 
acute at this time of year. Collieries produce coal for a 
pit-head price of about 5s per ton, of which profit is rarely 
as much as 2s, and is frequently negligible except at 
periods of very brisk trade. During the month of June 
the truck shortage was so severe that production was down 

by as much as 30 per cent.—at many collieries not four 

a work per week could be carried out. The explana- 

a ne by the railway administration is that there is 
delay a demand for engines and for rolling stock 
malt 0 heavy passenger traffic and the movement of the 
me € crop, but both these phenomena have occurred 
aa = for very many years. The farmer appar- 
les an Lane the trucks he may require—the collier 
hiner’ e ee with sufficient to carry coal for the 
ate aoe ee Railway rates and conditions 

ronic irritation to the industrialist and the towns- 

man of the Union. 
boy to the singer the Scottish trade unionist ad- 
pian & € Native Industrial and Commercial Workers 
» Has arrived, and has been admitted to the Union 
of South Africa on a special permit for three months 

t his official welcome there 
Present, inched elcome there were several Europeans 

bei ore re Mr Howard Pim, chairman of the Joint 
Rheinaltt ge and Natives, and Mr J. D. 
gentleme » a member of that body. Both these 
: “1 are prominent citizens well known for their 
interest in the nativ i i 

lagers. oi ive and in many other connections. Mr 
enough, = Prissy and proposals are so far reasonable 
with the se am largely concerned with education and 
that M, ene of the standard of life. It appears 

‘ ssveeniide Cran expenses are being met by friends of 
C.U. later i England, and are to be refunded by the 

0 comb Ea rea they find his assistance useful to them. 
such a purel t Country as a stranger and intervene in 
Possible tock om matter is a tremendous but not im- 
undamentale_ © one could be more ignorant of the 
than man ca of all other aspects—of the problem 
Even Gece = th Africans who boast of their experience. 

Hertzog speaks of “reversing '’ the Cape 


Ony nat; : 
i Cann ? Policy of the past. Has he never heard of 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. 


incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 

Capital and Reserve Funds. £3,300,000. 
EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT. 
Head Office: 38, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties 
of Executor or Trustee, and to act as Trustee for 
Debenture Stockholders, Public Institutions, etc. 
LONDON OFFICE: 38, Threadneedie St., E.C.2. 
Every description of Banking Business transacted. 








ARGENTINA. — RAILWAY RATES — BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS—MEAT TRADE AGREEMENT— 
GRAIN AND WOOL SHIPMENTS. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
BuENos ARES, July 23. 

SOMEWHAT unexpectedly the matter of the railway tariffs 

has been complicated by the note which the Central 

Argentine have addressed to the Minister of Public 

Works, accepting a reduction of tariffs and stating that 

they are at present drawing up a new schedule based in 

principle on the rates ruling in 1922. Coming, as it does, 

on the heels of the Southern Railway’s request for a 

reconsideration of the Decree calling upon them to reduce 

their tariffs, one is led to the conclusion that in all likeli- 
hood most of the lines will voluntarily reduce their rates 
for freight and passage, and that the Southern Railway 
will forgo their expressed intention of seeking the judg- 
ment of the courts. Their request for reconsideration 
was refused, and the Attorney-General gave it as his 
opinion, when consulted by the Argentine Government, 
that the decree insisting upon reductions was legally 
valid and could not be disputed. If, however, the affair 
does go before the courts it will mean much work for 
the lawyers, as will the case of the Union Telephone 

Company, who have been called upon, also by a Govern- 

ment decree, to cease from collecting a supercharge of 

$5 per line per annum, originally authorised in 1922. 

The opinion of the leading Argentine jurisconsults is in 

this instance unanimously opposed to the Government 

view, and the company holds that, according to the 
decree of 1922, the authorities may insist on a propor- 
tionate reduction of this excess charge, but have no 
right to call for its total suppression without showing 
that the net profits exceed the § per cent. previously 
authorised. The plain truth of the matter is that foreign 
capital employed in public utilities in Argentina earns at 
the present time but a moderate recompense when its 
results are viewed in comparison with what is earned 
elsewhere. But, owing to the intense nationalism now 
general in Argentina, this point of view tends to be 
overlooked alike by the authorities and by the general 
public. 

Labour trouble in Rosario continues, the trade and 
export movement of the port being seriously curtailed. 

All-round increases of wages are demanded, and have in 

some cases been conceded, and there is a likelihood that 

similar demands will be made elsewhere. Increased pay 
will undoubtedly be asked for by the hands in most in- 
dustrial undertakings, while the collective demand of 
the railwaymen’s union, presented a fortnight ago, will 
be pressed all the more strongly in view of the conces- 
sions made in other trades. General commercial move- 
ment is quiet, with money easy and exchange moving 
against Argentina. Banks’ drawing-rate cable stands at 

47 9-32d and 104.35 for London and New York respec- 

tively. Rates have been lower, touching 47}d, which is 

theoretically the point at which gold exports should 
begin. And if in the course of the next month rates 
drop below this last-named figure it 1s possible that 

Argentina will be shipping gold to London. For the 

obligations of importers and of the railway companies 

are heavy, and the offering of export bills decidedly 
light. Supplies of ready money are plentiful, and rates 
in consequence down to 54 per cent. for first-class dis- 
counts. The City of Buenos Aires recently called for 
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tenders for some $10,000,000 odd paper in 6 per cent. 
municipal bonds, with 1 per cent. cumulative amortisa- 
tion, and a local bank offered to take them up at 96, 
which is just a shade above the rate of 95.0325 offered 
by a group of American bankers, the local offer being 
accepted. 

Interest attaches to the official announcement that a 
working agreement has been reached as between the 
Compafiia Sansinena and the Smithfield and Argentine 
Meat Company. Outwardly both concerns will retain 
their autonomy, but the Smithfield will in practice direct 
exploitation and sell for both companies in the London 
market. Under this arrangement important economies 
can be effected, to the mutual benefit of both concerns. 
The Armour interests have also completed a five-years’ 
working agreement with the River Plate British and 
Continental Meat Company, whose plants and com- 
mercial direction will be under the charge of the Armour 
Company, who guarantee the payment of £150,000 
annually. This will suffice to pay interest and amorti- 
sation on the 7 per cent. debentures and also 8 per 
cent. per annum on the preference shares. Half the 
profits earned, over and above the amount guaranteed, 
will go to the Armour Company, but a clause is inserted 
providing that the agreement becomes null and void in 
the event of the existing freight space conference now 
in force coming to an end before the termination of the 
five years. 

Latest official estimates of exportable stocks of 
wheat and linseed, as on July 12th, give 1,024,732 tons 
of wheat and 731,941 tons of linseed available for ship- 
ment. Export totals for the past fortnight have declined 
somewhat, owing to conditions in Rosario and up-river 
ports, and although there are rumours of possible heavy 
purchases for Russia, prices are weaker at $10.95 paper 
per 100 kilos for spot wheat and $11.05 for August ship- 
ment. Maize and linseed show little change at $8.50 and 
$15.55 respectively. Freights, too, remain at the same 
level as that recorded a fortnight ago, being anything 
from 21s 6d to 22s 6d San Lorenzo/U.K./Continent. 
Shipments to date are as follows :—Wheat, 3,880,000 
tons; maize, 2,974,000 tons; linseed, 1,168,500 tons; and 
oats, 288,000 tons. 


we have not deflated our costs.”’ It is true that the read 
later discovers by implication that labour costs cannot be 
measured by wages, which, of course, tell us nothing whatever 
about costs unless we know whether production per head is in 
creasing or not. But the first and third sentences undoubtedly 
suggest that wages and costs should go together; while the 
second would certainly suggest to the general reader that 
lower prices must mean either lower wage-rates or lower pro- 
fits—a conclusion which is clearly contrary to the experience of 
any progressive industry, such as the motor trade. We do not 
of course, suggest that wage-costs have fallen universally in 
proportion to prices; but it is at least as false to assume 
that they have not fallen at all. Mr Keynes no doubt bases 
his categorical conclusion as to costs on quite other evidence 
and in part he is right. Our complaint is that it is almost 
common form in this country to assume that things are 
radically wrong unless the wage and price indices coincide. 
You cannot prove that our monetary policy ought to be 
changed merely by demonstrating that the wage and price 
curves have not moved together. Fortunately, in modern times 
they never have.—Ep. Econ.) 





S1r,—Forgive me if 1 respond to the stimulation of your 
postscript! Mr. Keynes can take care of himself. I am only 
concerned with my own point of view. 

It is true in a sense that ‘‘ wages-costs ’’ matter more than 
‘‘ wages-rates.”” In fact, if the producer were to live in a 
little world all to himself, ‘‘ wages-costs’’ would reign 
supreme. But State policy cannot take so narrow a view. 
It may pay an employer to dismiss 20 men out of a 100, if 
he finds that a better financial result can be obtained from the 
80 than the 100. But the 20 dismissed men do not dissolve 
into the air. The State has to reckon with them, and to 
provide far some elementary form of maintenance, which 
additional cost to some extent reacts upon the producer in 
one form or another, as well as upon the general finance 
of the country. 

This is a theoretical question that could be argued out at 
length across the debating table, but I submit that this is no 
time for the debating table. We are face to face with some 
stern facts, and the knowledge of these facts formed the basis 
of my letter of August 2oth. , 

The first fact is that the Unemployment Fund Account 1s 
overdrawn by £ 25,670,000. It is manifest that this over 
draft cannot be substantially increased, and should be reduced 
as soon as possible to more reasonable proportions. 

The second fact is that men are being thrown out of work, 
not only in the staple trades of coal mining and cotton, but 
in every important trade throughout the country. This is 
actually happening at the present moment. (See p. 29%, 
Labour Gazette.) 

The third fact is that after twelve months of the most 
cigid economy, in which substantial reductions have been 
made in wages-costs, stores and timber, and other costs, 
the great coal-mining industry, owing to a continuous re 
duction of selling price, has not paid one penny upon capital, 
but has incurred a loss throughout the year. This debit 
balance, quarter after quarter, has to come from somewhere. 
Debit balances cannot be produced out of conjurors’ hats. 

Our chance of natiqnal recovery seems to be to ue 
very closely ~~ (not wages-costs) with the ms 
living figures. This inflicts no hardship upon anyone. a 
encourage wage-inflation, to follow in the wake of om z 
industrial-inflation, is in my humble judgment destin 
injure the very men whom ostensibly it appears to 
A decision an this line of policy seems all the more urge 
because of the imminent wheat position. Wheat to-day 1s 108 
per cwt., as against 12s 6d in 1927. It is wr om 
still lower—and we may have a winter of abnorma ly ¢ 
bread prices. Leaving aside as a separate consideration © 
troubles of the British agricultural position, are we coe ay 
use this advantage to benefit our industrial export —— g to 
cultivating lower costs of production? Or are we £0 - 
maintain the policy indicated generally by the diagrams : 
Labour Gazette—and specifically by a recent utterance aa 
Minister of Pensions? I cannot conceive that s0 ini os 
a declaration of policy would have been made by the 
without the previous authority of the Cabinet. | + to 

What about capital? It would be manifestly —— ite 
correlate wages-rates strictly with cost of living, a the 
dustrial stocks are increasing in nominal value. caer ’ 
time seems tq be epproprting when we shall have ri pres 
ourselves for some oe . —s ae dividends. 
would seems to be only fair and right. rf 

A national industrial fr a is as much the were ae sot a 
whole nation as was the war, and it is only by |W oon a 
and harmonious co-operation of the whale ee oe turning 
just and considerate basis that we shall succeed of nations) 
the corner, and embarking upon a new era FLEMING. 
prosperity.—Very truly yours, Owen 

August 27, 1928. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MONETARY POLICY AND PROSPERITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—In commenting on a recent article of mine in the 
Evening Standard you allege that I ‘‘ have failed to draw the 
distinction between wages-costs and wage-rates.’’ This 
is nat correct—indeed, it is the opposite of the truth. The 
ey The of the article was as follows :— 

1) That the decision to appreciate the currency committed 
us to a reduction of production costs in terms of money; 

(2) That this is a very difficult thing to accomplish, and 

there was no plan beforehand as to how to do it; 
_(3) That there are three ways—{i.) to reduce wage rates, 
(ii.) to reduce costs by rationalisation often involving a con- 
traction of employment, (iii.) to reduce costs by an outburst 
of intensive activity based on full-time working; 

(4) That (i.) was politically and socially impracticable in 
an adequate degree, that (ii.) was proceeding in the best-led 
industries and was in many ways desirable, but tended, at 
first, to aggravate unemployment, and that, therefore, (iii.) 
deserves a trial. 

Your article was based apparently on the belief that wages- 
costs have been already reduced—over the average of agri- 
culture, transport, public utilities and industry—proportionately 
to the increase in the value of money. Why you believe this, 
nobody knows.—Yours, etc., j. M. Keynés. 

August 27th, 1928. 


[We do not question that Mr Keynes fully appreciates the 
vital distinction between wages-costs and wage-ates. 
But we fear that he is open to the charge of using phrases 
that confuse the issue. ‘ Labour-costs in Great Britain,’”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ measured by the wage index of eleven leading in- 
dustries, are exactly what they were three years ago, or 
four years ago. . . . But many British industries have not 
enough margin of profit te employ men at the same wages 
as before and to sell their products 5 to 10 per cent. cheaper. 
We in Great Britain have deflated our selling prices . . . but 
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[The rationalisation of industry and the reduction of wages 
costs is in no sense a ** theoretical ’* question or a matter 
of interest merely ta Robinson Crusoe. We agree with Mr 
Fleming that in many cases wages should follow the cost 
of living, though whether the course of wheat prices this 
year will justify a general wage reduction it is premature 
to say. But the relation that should obtain with greatest ad- 
vantage to the community between prices and wages is one 
which cannot be settled merely by a rule of thumb. Prices are 
one of the factors that should govern wage changes—but only 
one.—Ep., Econ.) 





RAILWAYS AND THE ROADS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—Travelling as I da throughout the country at all 
seasons I have been struck more than ever this summer by 
the extent to which the motor-car, the motor-’bus and the 
motor-lorry have been filching traffic from the railways. 
Wherever I have gone I have been told the same story—the 
greater convenience of the car has made it the normal means 
of transport for all but long journeys and heavy loads. 

To meet this competition the railways have just obtained 
from Parliament power to operate their qwn road services. 
Their shareholders—and the public—are waiting to hear what 
steps they propose to take to deal with the situation. 

One thing is quite certain. In cural areas the railways will 
never be able to recover the rail traffic they have lost. If they 
are wise they will recognise this, and concentrate on supplying 
the needs of the agricultural areas by a thoroughly efficient 
—_ service. That way lies success; the other lies inevitable 
ailure. 

So far the railway companies have given no indication that 
they are aware of the extent to which branch lines are being 
subsidised by their main line traffic. If their directors would 
make a few inquiries into the traffic returns in a number of 
districts I could suggest, they would at once, I feel sure, 
decide to shut down these lines and concentrate on their more 
paying districts. And as soon as they can affer alternative 
service on the road they will be free to do so. 

It may sound paradoxical to say that the future of the 
railways lies on the road, but after seeing what I have seen 
this summer I am convinced that that is the fact.—Yours, &c., 

E. T. Brown. 

Burwood Farm, Rotherfield, Sussex, August 20th, 1928. 





Books and Publications. 


AMERICA’S PART IN POLAND.* 


IF it be said that an opportunity was missed in the 
writing of Mr Fisher’s “ America and the New Poland,’ 
that does not reflect on the value of the work done in the 
Preparation of the volume. In fact, it presents an ad- 
mirable record of the events which showed the steady 
purpose of Americans in working, in ever so many ways, 
and in the face of ever so many difficulties, to help Poland 
as a nation back to life during and after the war. The 
¢ 1s well planned and well written in a broad, im- 
Partial spirit. It is based on extensive research. It is 
a great collection of materials for history. In a sense 
it ts history, but not quite fully so, for it lacks the 
magician’s touch. It is a book written in a library. If 
br Pause to think what, say, Macaulay would have made 
je oa a story—dominated by a few strong personalities 
has - of dramatic situations—we may perhaps wish 
ie r Fisher had been able to transform the face of his 
an canvas with the firm, broad strokes of the nine- 
pie “century historian, but we must not for that reason 

avil at what he has accomplished. 
i cd his aid we can trace readily the elements of the 
P wes There is first the dismemberment of the old 
somata the subjection of its people to the alien rule of sur- 
term ing Empires—the captivity, as the first chapter 
of me it—the submergence, but not the extinction, 
eananeen and the growth of numerous Polish com- 
“ the ts in the United States. Then the war, in which 
and oe Polish conscripts. in the Russian armies 
wal n equal number in the German and Austrian forces 
thar welled not only to offer their lives in the battles 
“ir oppressors, but to fight against their kinsmen.”’ 


*** America and the New Poland.” By H. H. Fisher. (New 
York) The Macmillan Company. 1928. = net. 


The tragic position of the soldiers compelled to fight their 
own people was paralleled by that of the civilians. No- 
where were the sufferings of the helpless people so great. 
At an early stage of the war Mr Hoover—the present 
Presidential candidate—and his American associates tried 
to organise relief for the Poles, but were checked by “the 
hostility in Allied circles, especially military,’’ the authori- 
ties fearing that relief measures might give some 
advantage to the Germans. 

The main part of the book is the record of Hoover's 
five years’ work in organising, in the face of enormous and 
continuous difficulties, but backed by President Wilson, 
relief operations, and, further, in carrying through 
measures of reconstruction with the co-operation of lead- 
ing Poles, among whom Paderewski and Pilsudski (es- 
pecially the latter) stand out as dominating figures. These 
are the three leading characters of the story. The quiet, 
resourceful, thorough American, with his plans made far 
in advance, who time and again, when need was urgent, 
declined to delay action till authority was obtained. The 
Pole who held the confidence both of his own people and of 
Allied and American statesmen, and the Pole whose “ per- 
sonality, prestige and popularity ’’ enabled him, with help 
from without, to weld the new Poland together. 

There are the three, and the story weaves itself round 
them. Very early in 1919, ‘‘ the Americans,’’ we are ree 
minded, ‘“‘went ahead with food delivery, while Paris, 
Washington, and Warsaw still discussed ways and 
means.’’ Starving people cannot wait. Especially was it 
necessary to save the children. Not even Austria had 
greater need. The United States provided the greater, 
part of both supplies and finance. Despite obstacles at 
every step, the revictualment was completed. Concur- 
rently the problem of economic recuperation (including 
the coal crisis) was tackled. The spread of typhus in 
Poland, still ravaged by frontier warfare, threatened the 
whole of Europe. It was conquered, and further eco- 
nomic adjustments prepared the way for the stabilisation 
plan of 1927. The last chapter refers to this, though the 
greater part of the narrative is devoted to the events of 
the three or four years following the Armistice. In these 
difficult times Americans “‘ encouraged the resumption of 
international trade by overcoming suspicious hostility and 
preventing ‘‘ incidents ’’ which were forever occurring in 
the absence of the American representatives.’’ The telling 
of the story shows us something not only of the new 
Poland, but of the work of the new great Power in world 
affairs. 


THE COST PRICE SYSTEM. 


Mr A. J. W. KEPPEL proposes, in ‘‘ The Theory of the 
Cost Price System,’’* a reorientation of our economic 
order, for which he urgently disclaims the name of 
Socialism. It involves, he tells us, no ‘‘ radical and far- 
reaching change in the economic world,’’ indeed, the 
Conservative Party is ‘‘as fitted to inaugurate such a 
system as any other party—and perhaps better fitted 
than most.’”’ For the Cost Price System ‘‘ involves 
little beyond the extinction of artificial scarcities, and 
the gradual readjustment of production in accordance 
with a redistribution of demand.’’ 

Mr Keppel’s object is to secure that all goods and ser- 
vices shall exchange at cost price, in order that the 
‘surplus,’ i.e., the difference between the whole _pro- 
duce of labour and the maintenance cost of the labour 
involved, may be properly distributed between necessary 
capital accumulation and a generally diffused improve- 
ment in the standard of living. In order that the system 
may be effective, rent and profits arising from differential 
scarcities must, of course, be eliminated as an element in 
cost price, as also must all wages ‘* above the average, 
since these must arise from some form of individually 
or socially contrived scarcity. Thus ‘‘ all wages in a 
Cost Price System gradually tended to a uniform level.’” 
The duty of saving under such conditions is naturally 
transferred from the individual to the State; and by a 
process of ingenious reasoning which we have not space 
to recapitulate, capital (which is inalienable from labour) 


a nen 
* “The Theory of the Cost Price System.”" By Arnold J. W. 
Keppel. Allen and Unwin, Limited. 6s. Pp. 188. 
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is set free for allocation by a ‘‘ conclave of business men 
in an industrial budget of any required degree of official 
backing and support.’’ 

Many of Mr Keppel’s readers will be impressed by the 
cheery optimism and prophetic faith with which he carries 
through his intricate and highly theoretical exponency of 
a reconstructed economic science. But we surmise that 
few of them will agree with his estimate of the Conserva- 
tive Party’s fitness to undertake its inauguration. And 
it may be that some of them, after reading his book, will 
be inclined to question his claim to have ‘‘ demonstrated 
the utter weakness and futility of current economic 
science,’’ and to have ‘‘ gone deeper than any economist 
with whose works we are acquainted, both into the simple 
process of consumption and production, and into the 
more complicated process of exchange and distribution.”’ 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


TuHE growth of American industry finds a fitting reflec- 
tion in the steady expansion of Messrs Moody’s security 
manuals, the latest volume of which contains well over 
3,000 pages. Nowhere will the investor find fuller infor- 
mation as to the character of any stock in which he may 
be interested. Not only American, but also the leading 
foreign companies are included. The information given 
about each company is so complete as to be most valu- 
able also to the student of economics; one can imagine 
an excellent course of lectures on American industry 
being delivered with ‘‘ Moody’s Industrials’? as their 
only source. We cannot, however, refrain from re- 
iterating the suggestion made last year that this excellent 
volume has now reached dimensions which can no longer 
be conveniently contained between two covers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{Brief mention of a book in this column does not necessarily 
mean that it will not receive fuller notice in a subsequent issue. ] 


The British Year-Book of International Law, 1928. 
(London) Oxford University Press, Warwick square. 
16s net. 

A regular feature of this year-book is the publication of 
decisions and awards made during the past year by international 
tribunals and by national tribunals where points of international 
law are involved. The special articles include contributions by 


Professor Pearce Higgins, Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, 
and Professor Brierly. 


Coalmining: A European Remedy. By J. R. Bellerby. 
(London) Macmillan and Co., St Martin’s street. 
Penetrating and constructive thought on one of the most burning 
questions of the day is not often expressed with such convincing 
Testraint. Nobody who is interested in the coal question should 


miss reading this contribution to the problem. Much pithy matter 
is compressed into 73 pages. 


Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, 1926-27. 
Compiled by J. E. Holloway. (London) South Africa 


High Commissioner, Trafalgar square. 


It is difficult to imagine any question of fact about South Africa 
which could not be answered by reference to this admirable 
compilation. To the usual features of a very exhaustive year- 
book, complete with a generous allowance of maps and graphs, 
have been added a number of special articles on subjects of 
interest, and a series of photographs of the fauna of the country. 


The Official Year-Book of New South Wales, 1926-27. 
By T. Waites. (London) Australia House, Strand. 


This is an exceptionally comprehensive year-book, including not 
only the usual economic information, but also sections on geo- 
graphy, history, defence, education, police, and innumerable other 
matters of social or political interest. There is a map and a large 
number of graphs. 

La Réforme Monetaire Anglaise. Par Georges Gaussel. 
(Paris) Les Presses Universitaires de France, 49 
Boulevard Saint-Michel. 2of. 

This is a most useful contribution to monetary history, dealing 
with English currency policy from the time of the Cunliffe 


Committee to the present. There is a bibliography and a small 
number of tables and graphs. 


Moody’s Manual of Investments, American and F oreign 
Industrial Securities. (London) Moody’s Investors’ 
Service, Limited, 33 King William street. 

Revue d’Economie Politique. Les Industries Textiles. 


Par Louis Pommery. (Paris) Librairiex du Recueil 

2. ae 22 Rue Soufflot. 

ief but useful résumé of the position in 1927 of the French 
cotton, woollen, silk, jute, hemp, and linen industries. About 





eight pages are assigned to each of the first three 

lines to each of the others. 

L’Avenir du Travail. Aott, 1928. (Bale) L’Association 
Internationale pour le Progrés Social. 

Contains an account of the second general assembly of the 
Association at Vienna; an account of the activities of national 
branches of the Association, and special articles on ‘Le Contréle 
du crédit et de la Monnaie,”’ by Professor Irving Fisher, and 
‘““La durée et le rendement du travail,” by H. M..Vernon. 
Monthly Labor Review. July, 1928. (Washington) 

Government Printing Office. 

Includes reports on ‘‘ Recreational opportunities provided by 
city park systems,’’ ‘“Industrialisation of the feebleminded.” 
‘State and city retirement systems for teachers,” and “ Strikes 
and lock-outs in the United States.” 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Part III. 1928, 
(London) Royal Statistical Society, g Adelphi terrace. 
7s 6d. 

The papers reprinted in this issue are: ‘‘ Trade and the Gold 
Standard,” by Henry W. Maciosty; ‘Vital Registration in 
Europe,’”? by Major P. Granville Edge; and ‘‘ Wholesale Prices 
of Commodities in 1927,” by the Editor of the Svatist. The 
discussions which followed the reading of the first two papers 
are also included. The issue contains an obituary notice of 
Lord Eversley. 
A Politica Financeira do Presidente Washington Luis. 

By José Carlos de Macedo Soares. (San Paulo) 
Instituto d. Anna Rosa, Rua Vergueiro 341. 

Income-Tax and Super-Tax. Chart of Rates, Allowances 
and Abatements. Compiled by Chas. H. Tolley. 
(London) Waterlow and Sons, Limited, London wall. 
3s 6d. 


An exhaustive set of reference charts, revised in accord with 
the new rates of assessment, covering super-tax, sur-tax, corpora- 
tion profits tax, exgess profits duty, land tax, betting duty, &c., 
and dealing with the complications in connection with them 
which are apt to be confusing to the taxpayer. 


The Bankers’ Magazine. August, 1928. (Cambridge, 
Mass.) The Bankers’ Publishing Company, 465 


Main street. (London) Effingham Wilson, 16 Copt- 
hall avenue. 50c. 


Includes articles on ‘‘ Investment Trusts,” ‘‘ New Business 
Ideas and Suggestions,” and ‘‘ Pitfalls in the Trust Bus'ness.” 


The Banker, August, 1928. (London) Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, Limited, 9 East Harding street, Fleet street. 


and a few 


2s 6d net. 
The current issue contains an unusually interesting set of 
articles, among which are: ‘‘Central Banking: Recent Develop 


ments,” by C. H. Kisch; ‘American Discount Policy,” by H. 
Parker Willis; ‘‘ Some Advantages of Banking Amalgamations, 


by Claude Luttrell; and ‘‘ The First Results of Stabilisation,” by 


Joseph Caillaux. 

Rubber Facts and Figures. August, 1928. (London) 
Fredc. C. Mathieson and Sons, 16 Copthall avenue, 
2s. 


This pocket pamphlet gives the range of rubber stock prices 
for the past year, weekly stocks of rubber since January, 1925, and 
particulars of several hundred rubber companies. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 :— 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: Agricultural 

Statistics, 1927. Vol. LXII. Part II. Report om 
the Prices and Supplies of Agricultural Produce and 
Requirements in England and Wales. 1927-28. 
Is 3d net. 
Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Trade, 
Industry, and Finance of Syria, dated May, 1928. 
By H. E. Satow. 1s net. ; 
Report to the Minister of Transport Upon the Accidents 
that Occurred on the Railways of Great Brita 
During the Year 1927. 6d net. ; 
Scottish Office: Statements as to Financial Effects ™ 
Certain Counties of the Proposals for Reform a 
Local Government in Scotland and in the Financ, 
Relations Between the Exchequer and Loca 
Authorities. gd. net. Ex 
Aliens Order, 1920: A Return of Alien Passengers, a 
cluding Transmigrants, Landed, Embarked, and a 
fused Leave to Land, in the United Kingdom Durning 
the Three Months Ending June 30, 1928. id netxIV 
Royal Commission on see in India. Vol. : 
Appendix to the Report. ‘7s gd net. 
State Management Districte dhe Report for the Year 
ended March 31, 1928. 2d net. 
The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England 
and Wales for the Year 1927. 158 net. 
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Ghe Stock Exchange. 





RUBBER PROSPECTS. 


SincE the Government announced its decision, last spring, 
to abandon rubber ‘‘ restriction ’’ as from November 1st 
next, the market for rubber shares has been in what is 
best described as a state of suspended animation. Sellers 
of the commodity apparently made up their minds as to 
the effect of the change very shortly after its announce- 
ment. Between February 8th and April 18th (i.e., from 
the eve of the appointment of the Committee of Civil 
Research to investigate the restriction question to a fort- 
night after its verdict was published), the ‘‘ spot ’’ price 
of rubber in London fell from 1s 6d to 7#d a pound, 
and to-day’s price is no higher than od. Further, pro- 
ducers showed most remarkable willingness, as far back 
as last April, to enter into forward contracts (covering 
the whole of 1929 in some cases) at prices only slightly 
above the prevailing spot level. This element of swift 
decision, however, has not, apparently, applied to holders 
of rubber shares. The Stock Exchange valuation of the 
nine representative companies included in the Bankers’ 
Magazine index has declined by no more than 35 per 
cent. over the last eight months, and in the case of some 
of the leading concerns the falling-off has been even less 
extensive, Rubber Trusts, for instance, being dealt in 
this week around 35s 6d, as compared with 43s 9d on 
January rst last—a drop of less than 20 per cent. It is 
well known in the market that no great selling of rubber 
shares has taken place, but many investors must be 
increasingly asking themselves whet their best policy 
ought to be as the day approaches when restriction will 
be abandoned once and for all. 

The commodity market, it must be admitted, may have 
been over-hasty in reducing prices. At the back of every- 
one’s mind last spring was the undoubted fact that the 
world’s rubber consumption had failed by approximately 
25,000 tons to equal current production in 1927, when 
British plantations—in theory, at any rate—were 
restricted to 64 per cent. of their output capacity. What, 
then, was likely to be the hiatus when the latter were free 
to produce up to the hilt? This question still awaits 
an answer, but the events of the last few months have 
oat modified the prevailing market atmosphere. 
oe in part to the Government’s decision to main- 
tok estriction at 60 per cent. till November, and to a 

gntening-up of assessments in Malaya, to a spurt in 
es, consumption not entirely unconnected with the 

arting of the Ford plants, and to a tailing-off in out- 
Put, particularly that of native producers in the Dutch 
onda largely as a result of the lower selling prices 
eediinn eaaks to these and other influences rubber 

: o +9 has lately more than overtaken production. 
eclined § Ss “visible ’’ stocks are estimated to have 
ontan rom 276,000 tons to 220,000 in the three months 

June 30 last, and this decline has since continued. 
pessiain ene estimates have been put forward of 
oa ae €r Output next year, under a régime of free 
more cant’ As an example, we may select one of the 
Ja, Gas ae computations, that of Messrs Wm. 
produce Nei Thompson, of Mincing lane.* This firm of 
will, in ee ers assumes that British estates in Malaya 
which th, Produce in 1929 the full ‘‘ Standard ” figure 

beipan,. eir capacity was officially assessed for 1927. 
Ceyl ment was, in fact, the highest ever made. In 
yon (where restriction has always been somewhat 
7osely applied) production i 
than in 1heg Production is put at a figure no greater 
ak Nay when the estates were working at full pres- 
i Hine een assumes, further, that all British estates in 
voluntary a Indies have been conscientiously applying 
full theca oe and will increase their output by the 
. cis te on amount next year (i.e., from 64 per cent. 

0° per cent. in 1929, an assumption which is 


Su 
Rubber Quarterly,’ May 15 and August 15, 1928. 


admittedly on the generous side). As regards non- 
British rubber, it is assumed that Dutch estate production 
will increase by 74 per cent. (as in 1928), while Dutch 
native exports will be only two-thirds of the 1927 figure, 
after allowing for the cessation of smuggling into Malaya, 
which will no longer have any raison-d’-étre. After minor 
adjustments, estimated world production is put at 678,500 
tons, including 482,500 tons of British and 196,000 tons 
of non-British origin. Consumption in 1927 was 580,000 
tons, and by present appearances may reach in 1928 some 
620,000-630,000 tons. The potential gap, therefore, is 
still, on this showing, considerable. 

Another upsetting feature is the belief that, since April 
last, a number of Malayan estates have been, in fact, 
producing at their full capacity, and accumulating ‘‘ in- 
visible ’’ stocks, which will tend to swamp the market 
next November. The firm mentioned above originally 
put this ‘‘ invisible’ rubber at 109,500 tons, but the re- 
sults of a recent official census have suggested that about 
80,800 tons is a more likely figure. This is a formid- 
able but not a crushing total, in view of the extent to 
which the world’s ‘‘ visible ’’ stocks have fallen in recent 
months. There is only about half as much rubber in 
London to-day as in January last, and New York stocks 
are below the three months’ consumption level that past 
experience has suggested as desirable. 

Prophecy in the rubber market is notoriously dangerous, 
but the broad conclusion suggested by these figures is 
that rubber has a difficult corner to turn next Novem- 
ber, and that in 1929 there may quite conceivably be a 
gap between production and consumption. Thence- 
forward those economic tendencies, some of which can 
only operate in the ‘‘ long ’’ rather than the ‘‘ short ’’ run, 
may come increasingly into play—stimulated consumption 
of crude rubber, a check to the growing use of reclaimed, 
the falling-out of those producers, European and native, 
who cannot indefinitely stand the strain of low selling 
prices, and the like. One has always to remember in 
judging rubber possibilities that manufacturers’ pro- 
grammes of consumption have in the past been subject 
to sudden and drastic revision in either direction, and this 
factor may assume even more than its customary import- 
ance under the conditions we have indicated. 

On the whole, while an ultimate recovery may be looked 
for with some confidence, that recovery is not likely to 
be immediate, nor, we may add, is it considered likely 
that it will raise prices permanently to the level of 1s 6d- 
1s 9d a pound contemplated by the restriction scheme. 

If this view is at all a true one, it is more than usually 
necessary for the rubber shareholder to examine the record 
of individual companies as regards costs of production, 
which, as is well known, have varied considerably in 
the past. Some concerns may have been more fortunate 
or skilful than others in selling their production “* for- 
ward ’’ at remunerative prices, but as the months go by 
it is the difference between costs and current market 
prices which the investor must chiefly study. We may 
illustrate this by reference to the published figures of 2 
small group of representative concerns. The first of the 
tables which follow shows the cost of production of each 
company during the last five years, together with the 
average London selling price of ribbed smoke sheet ; the 
second, the net profits earned in the same periods :— 

Cost of Propuction per Ls. 


NT 
———— 


1924. | 1925. 
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i s 4 s 4a s a a | 
Latibbed po ee Spbioueuesaeeses 1 1°78} 2 10°92] 11:°%} 1 6°88 
Cost of Production— : 5 ; 
0 8-27] 0 7:87] 0 #38] 0 853 
BIE sscseressccsecensrer-s-- 010-42] 0 S48] 0 9-69] 0 1119 
EG. 2c, .sccakescaseke =e 0 9°38] 0 8-96) 0 8-23) 0 10°53 
BU actccsnctecorcgsssvegyseece: 0 os 0 910 0 s- 0 980 
ee 8 $55 010-70 010571 0 10-74 
* Year to August Sl. 
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| 1923. | 1924. | 1926. | 1926. | 1927. 


& & £ 
cccccccs eeeeee| 21,297| 27,957] 87,842 68,208) 44,429 
5,765| 9,045) 61,546) 56,135) 28,504 


Anglo-Malay 
Consolidated Malay.......... 





* Year ended August 31. 


Costs, it will be seen, have tended slightly to increase 
during the last five years. The abandonment of restric- 
tive measures should of itself tend to lower the average 
figure per pound, but vigorous retrenchment will also be 
called for in all cases if costs are to be brought down, 
say, to 6d or 7d. Differences in costs of 1d or 2d per 
pound, which had only a minor effect on profits when 
rubber was being produced at od or tod and selling at 
between 1s 6d and 4s 6d, assume great importance when 
the selling price has fallen well below 1s. In one or two 
instances which have been brought to our notice costs 
have already been cut to between 6d and 7d, but the 
estates in question enjoyed certain advantages of situa- 
tion, &c., and could scarcely be taken as representative 
of the industry as a whole. Most companies, on the 
other hand, are better able to face a period of stress than 
they were five years ago, the boom of 1925-26, short-lived 
as it was, having materially strengthened their finances. 
Altogether rubber shares are a market in which the 
nicest qualities of selection will be called for on the in- 
vestor’s part for some time to come. If certain of the 
larger companies which do not at present publish their 
cost figures could be prevailed upon to do so they would 
make a notable contribution to simplifying what will 
certainly not be an easy, and may for some time be an 
invidious, task of discrimination. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS. 
SETTLING DAYS. 
Ticker. | Accoonr, 
September 11. September 13. 

A CERTAIN appearance of activity pervaded the Stock 
Exchange this week, but its precise significance was diffi- 
cult to assess. There was undoubtedly a tendency for the 
volume of business to broaden and for bears to take cover, 
particularly in the industrial markets, but the atmosphere 
was still that of a holiday month. Many of the largest 
operators remained absent, and the perceptible quicken- 
ing of demand encountered a shortage of stock in some 
cases, and price changes were frequently disproportionate 
for this reason. It is still somewhat early to prophesy 
€ven approximately the course of events when business 
is resumed on a normal scale. The atmosphere of the 
past week suggests that conditions may be firmer than 
on the eve of the holidays, but in so far as this impression 
is traceable to events in New York, where renewed bullish 
tendencies in the stock markets may provoke renewed 
counter-measures by the Federal Reserve authorities, 
some degree of caution is obviously called for. 

Business in the gilt-edged markets was again of 
limited dimensions, but quotations on the whole were 
Steady. Some uneasiness continued to be felt as to the 
monetary outlook, the possibility of a rise in the New 
York Federal Reserve rate being hinted in some quarters, 
in view of the high call-money rates prevailing in that 
centre. So far as London was concerned, however, the 
acquisition of fresh gold by the Bank of England and the 
firmer turn of the New York Exchange proved moderately 
reassuring features. Three-and-a-half per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan was supported, and Funding Loan improved. 
India loans were firm. The unexpectedly cheap rate at 
which the Indian Government was able to place an offer- 
ing of £6,000,000 six-months’ bills was favourably com- 
mented on. Colonial stocks had a firm tendency, par- 
: ticularly New Zealand four-and-a-half per cents., 1947, 
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and Kenya four-and-a-half per cents., for whi 
ment demand was in evidence. 

Irregular conditions obtained in the Forei 
Japanese bonds were steady, but Chinese became dull 
after an initial advance. An intermittent inquiry was 
received for French issues, and a further improvement 
occurred in Greek six per cents. 

The Home Railway market opened under the influence 
of the measures recently announced by the companies {or 
attracting increased passenger traffic, and although deal. 
ings were no more than moderately active, some recovery 
of prices ensued. The week’s batch of traffic returns 
published on Wednesday, however, was disappointing, 
and the movement suffered a check. Argentine ails 
showed a general advance due to the eminently favour. 
able crop situation and talk of satisfactory dividends in 
respect of the year ended June joth last, but became 
irregular when the week’s traffics failed to reveal any 
feature of note. Brazilian rails showed slight change, but 
Chilians reflected the publicity given to plans for 
strengthening the nitrate market. 

The mid-September account in the Industrial markets 
started in fairly active fashion, partly under the leader. 
ship of New York. This latter feature was especially 
noticeable in the gramophone section, where Victors led 
the market in a rise to new high levels. Other “ inter- 
national ’’ stocks were prominent in the picture, most of 
the Loewenstein group recording appreciable gains. 
British and American Celanese advanced rapidly, the 
preference shares of the former being inclined to harden. 
Other textiles were generally uninteresting, but J. and 
P. Coats continued to be steadily absorbed. Some buy- 
ing took place of Marconis, and favourable features were 
present in the cable group. In the motor group Dennis 
Bros. rose on the rumour that a large order for vehicles 
had been placed with the company by one of the Big 
Four railways. Strong buying of Carreras attracted some 
attention. The announcement of increased _haif-year’s 
profits by Pinchin, Johnson had its expected effect, but 
another interim statemer:t—that of the Greyhound Rac- 
ing Trust Association—was of a much less favourable 
character, and accentuated the slump in greyhound 
shares. Breweries were quiet, but the iron and steel com- 
panies showed a fractional rise in some cases. Among 
shipping shares, P. and O. deferred and Cunards were 
bought for investment purposes. The North of England 
was at one time a seller of Inveresk Paper, which is be- 
lieved to be issuing some £2,000,000, mostly in preference 
shares. in the near future. Insurance shares had a steady 
tone, but conditions were less regular than in recent 
weeks. Some moderate gains were recorded in bank 
shares. 

Whatever incipient renewal of interest in rubber shares 
may have lately been in evidence was checked this week 
when the commodity tended to ease in price. There are 
an appreciable number of buying orders outstanding 4 
prices below present levels, but holders are firm, 
and only a very moderate amount of business is being 
put through. The tea share market was quiet and dull 
a further general marking-down of quotations taking 
place, though the amount of actual selling was limite. 
Firmness in oil stocks was less noticeable, the driving 
force of American optimism being wanting. Indeed, New 
York was at one time actively liquidating its commit 
ments in Royal Dutch, Shells, and Creoles, but the tone 
subsequently improved. A fair option business was done 
for Paris in Canadian Eagles. American crude oil output 
has increased during the last two weeks on account © 
the relaxing of restriction in Oklahoma. Spe 

Kaffirs were beneficially affected by an optimistic oa 
nouncement by Mr Beyers, the Union Minister for ae 
at Pretoria. “A moderate advance was initiated, gener 
in character at the outset but subsequently concentra’ . 
on favoured companies such as Daggafontein and a 
Rand Proprietary. Consolidated Goldfields were hal 
ture in the finance group. A large turnover was” 
. ° fs . Interes 
in platinum shares, but diamonds were quieter. the 
in copper shares fell off after a strong opening, 4° 
tin share market was irregular. 

Among recent new issues, the new ord 
British Celanese rose sharply to a premium, 
ments elsewhere were of narrow dimensions. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES. 
Default—An American View.—Default is a perennial 


problem in the foreign bond market. To its persistence 
the pages of such a document as the annual report of the 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders bear only too convinc- 
ing a testimony, and we are hardly optimistic enough to 
hope that the most careful study and well-thought-out 
recautions can ever hope to eliminate altogether a practice 
which is as old’ as the institution of lending itself. But 
much can be done to diminish the evil, and we therefore 
welcome the attempt to probe the problem which has 
recently been made by the Foreign Policy Association of 
America in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Defaults and Repudia- 
tions,” by Dr Max Winkler. This brochure is on the 
whole reassuring from the investor’s point of view, the 
author estimating that less than 2 per cent. of the Govern- 
ment, State and municipal obligations outstanding in 
the world at the present time are actually in default. The 
latter figure does not, however, include any Russian 
obligations, whose inclusion would bring the percentage 
up to nearly 133, Dr Winkler believing that Russia’s posi- 
tion “is rather unique in the history of Government 
finance, «differing materially from ordinary Governmental 
defauits."’ The investor will probably reply that the results, 
so far as he is concerned, are unfortunately identical. Next 
to Russia, with her £3,400,000,000 of outstanding obli- 
gations (exclusive of accrued interest), the largest de- 
faulters are Turkey with £388,500,000, China with 
467,700,000, Mexico with 452,500,000, and Brazil with 
23,000,000. The author’s recommendations for guard- 
ing against national defaults, it is true, do not carry the 
English reader very far. They embody such well tried 
principles as the establishment of bondholders’ councils, 
co-operation between the councils of different countries, 
insistence on detailed statistical information of the 
borrowers’ economic position, and refusal to list a de- 
faulter’s obligations in the stock exchanges of the lending 
country. Apart from the last-named, which may incon- 
venience the bona-fide holder of defaulted stock much 
more than it does the borrower, all these expedients are 
of long-standing application in Great Britain, and their 
practical limitations are widely realised. Dr Winkler does 
not refer to the method on which the London capital 
market puts, in the long run, its chief reliance—of refus- 
ing new loans until debtors have made a satisfactory 
composition as regards the old. He suggests that both 
parties should agree to make the League of Nations a final 
arbiter on disputed questions, but is silent as to the possi- 
bility of the League’s giving its imprimatur to new loans 
before their issue. An intriguing section of the study is, 
indeed, that which deals with the prevention rather than 
the cure of default. Responsibility for default, he declares, 
does not necessarily lie with the borrower. The lender 
is at least as much morally responsible to ensure 
that a given loan does not carry in itself the 
seeds of eventual default. Repudiation of  obli- 
gations would be rare if borrowers were always 
accorded fair treatment. Had it not been, for instance, 
for the unfair advantage sometimes taken by financiers 
of conditions in Latin American countries, defaults would 
not have occurred with such distressing frequency. The 
experiences of recent years have indeed taught us much 
in Measuring credit worthiness and the financiers must 
take into account the increased power of discrimination 
of the investing public in regard to political as well as 
~onomic risks, But it is well to be reminded that unduly 
ard conditions may themselves create a risk which must 
not be left out of account. 





I Indian Short-Term Borrowing.—The Government of 
Ndia has made a successful appearance this week 
a$_4 short-term borrower in the London market. 
= ‘ween of India Bills were offered by tender 
end uesday, repayable in six months’ time, the pro- 
= S being required for financing railway develop- 
€nt works. In July of last year, when £5,000,000 


Similar bills were offered, applications amounted 
the ~7:600,000, and the average rate at which 
- bills were allotted was £4 98 9.33d per annum. On 

Present occasion applications totalled £9,845,000, 
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AOTIVE SEOURITIES. 


The following tables show the movements of the week ia 
the more active securities of the various markets :— 


British and Colenial Government Securities. 


id Ha nl Uy 


Conv. Loan . « «- | Treasury 5% (B) ....10lds..10ldy.- .. 
woe tim 14 ot ea i Palestine OK 16387 We Oe, 
‘ar Loan 5% 1980-4 bell wot 8. Africa 5% 1945-75 103 .. 104..4 1 
Do 4% (tax free) Canada 1 ° ° 
1929-42 ........ --1013 ..101 + India 3% ........-. Tle .. Tid.. 
Consols 24% ........ ‘ oot Aus ia . #9 
Do 4% eececccecese owt M.8S.Wales 1922-32 101 .. 101 ec ee 
Fanding 4% ........ sot N. Zealand 5% 1946.. 104 .. 104... .. 
War Boude ou, 9 16.106 .. Nighria 69) 198o 7 is dg. 
Loans 8 ee + i Sere ee 
. one an nena Securities. 
epanese ee ee - Cit srcenes ° ee 
Tokyo Oity % ioe es at ; Do 4% ( MED cscece 15 _ 
Argentine 4 ms. 86).. 864.. .. MD Flic co ccoeste 1 + a 
Austrian 983-45.. 102 .. =? eee = : — 
Belgian eeeeeeeeee ee oot eeecee ee 
ee "Mek: 863. .— Chil wm Sessa 98 er 
Bulgaria sosccoee 88... 88... .. | Italian5%(Marm.Ry) 70 ee 
Ohina 5% (1912)...... 49 .. a 4 P.L.M. 6% .cccccceee 102 .. —} 
Egypt Unified 4%.... 842.. be? Poland 7% .... .... 93.. ee 
Estonia 7% 1927 .... 96... 96.. .. | Mexican 5% (1899) .. 4@4.. si 
Finland 6% 1923 .... 983.. 98)..— 3]| 8. Paulo Coffee 73%.. 104 .. ‘ 
British and Foreign Railways. 


sogeieias SeeBaeESze 


Ga. Western Ord. Stk. eo at ee + 1 Antofagasta Ord. Stk. se «+ 1} 
L.N.B., Def. Stk. .... 12§.. 123..+ B.A.@PacificOrd.Stk. 914.. +4 
Do 7 Stk... +. §283..+ B.A.Gt.Sthn.Ord.Stk. ie -+ lj 
U.M.S. . Stk. .... .. 57 ..+ 1s | B.A. Westrn. Ord.Stk, is +3 
Metropol’anCons.8tk. ee 66h.. .. | Can, Pacific Com.Stk, 219 .. oon 
Met. DistrictOrd.@tk. 78 .. 794..+ 14 |C. Argentine Ord.Stk. 944.. +2 
Southern, Def. Stk... 323.. 33 ..+ Entee Rios Ord. Stk. 85 .. + 
Do Pref. Ord. Stk. 723.. 73 ..+ Leopoldina Ord. Stk. 60}. +1 
Underground Ord. £1 1,%.. ue:t @ | Mexican Riy.Ord.Stk. 7 .. + 
Do Income Bonds .. 129 .. --+ 1 | Utd. Havana Ord.Stk. 514.. 53 ..+ 1 
Banks. 
Bank of England Stk. 262 .. 261 ..— 1); Midland £l,fullypaid 33§.. 34§.. .. 
Barclay B. (£1) ...... 2tg.. 287..4 & Nat Prov. £20, with 24 


Barola Dem. Col. iideanenedeas 133g... 133 ..¢+ 
Ia a Hongk. and S. elas ass ee t 


&e.) A £1........ Ba. Bice “ee 
Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. bia ee ee | Standard of 8. Africa 
Martins £1.......... se be” es £20, with £5 paid 15f .. 153 .. .. 
Mid. £12, with £2} . «ot §| Westminster £20,with 

Do £24, fully paid.. io oe 1 £5 paid.......... 19f,.. 1934..+ 8 


Insurance. atten. 40, 
Alliance £1, tully paid 223.. 223.. .. | N.British and Mer. 
oa ly pa. 30... sat -+ 3 ~ a Moly pa »-. -- ie 
vwith — Roy.In. £l,with 10/pd. 9%.. 9b... 








with £1 paid .... 34.. 334..—4 
Coal, Iron and Steel. 
Babcock, Wiloox (£1) ae ee ee | Ebbw Vale(£)) ...... Pine .. theo - 0 
Baldwin (£1) ........ ee eo eo | Guest, Keen (£1) .... 2 .. _ ~ 
aa Oi ices Eine MMe + Powell, Duffryn (£1) 1 .. — 
Bolckow Vaughan(£1) a «e+ gy| Swan, Hunter (£]) .. sia Pe 
Dorman, Loug (£)) .. es fy. «. | Vickers (6/8) ........ vie” Maw © 
" lds (£1) 4 4 w& 
Bradford Dyers (£1) 244.. 2..— Courtaulds (£1)...... ‘a t+ 
Brit, Celanese,Ord(10) 298.. oot t Fine Cott. Spinn .(21) ay Biace cc 
Do Pref. (£1) ...... a oot gy| Listers (£1).......... lyy.. ly. .. 
Coats, J. and P. (£1) os 38%... oe | Snia Viscosa (200 lire) lg .. 19§..4 & 





F = Joh wap eititge(ai) 1 1 
British Insulated (£1) 44.. se ee 080) - —_ 
English Electric (£1) ee: 4 | Metro-Vickers (£1) .. it 1 * 








General Electric (£1) Siemens (£1) ........ ly... 
Electric Light and we : 
Brnemth. & Poole (£1 oo Sdyee -- | Lancashire (£1) ...... és ee aon 
Oi See 8s ah) es if: we -- | N’weo'stle-on-Tyne(4l) iH: iy: —-% 
Midiend Countics(ei) 1yy.. 1gs.. .. | Yorkshire (£1) ...... leg... ltg.. .. 
Telegraphs and ae - 
tern Stk. ........ 2423... + 4 | Marconi (10/). .... ie ee 
—- ice. (£10) at: 243..+ } Marconé Marine (£1) an: yt 5 
Western (£10) ...... ie at U. River Plate (£5) .. ee oot 
- rris “m.Pf.(£]) 1 1 
Austin, 20’s .......... ie -s eo | Mo Cm.PtL.( - sures 
Den EE kécseetces a a Napier (£1) .......... # ae #0 
Leyland tai) beckeves af: 1 ee Singer (£1) .......... 2m9.. eel! es 
Shipping. 
Cunard pen ~. 1g.. P. & O. Defd. Stock ..235 .. 245 ..410 
eee ishy (él)... if: g.+ Royal Mail Ord. Stock 73... 74 ..4 2 
Miscellaneous. oe 


Assoc. P. Cement (£1) 14).. li..+ &| Imp. Chem. Def. (10/) a wi ed 
* ga "| Imp.C.Gas Stock .. 172..1728.. .. 
eee Se .; “a ae Imperial Tobacco(£1) ; 5Hx 








Braz. tion, no par ae 
obacco( li (ke 
British Match ai 1p .. ih. Lyons 0) — “3% 
Carreras,“A” Ord.(£1) 178 .. 184 ..+ — heyy (£1) as 
Columbia Graph. (10/) : ee . oot a rik : e nn 7 
Decptee tlh oc. Sa SPREE ee rok 
Forestal Land (£1) .. 1 138... + 2t| Swed. Match,B (kr100) + 
Ligh 1) a + Victor Talking, no par ot 
Gre Oe (ald ** 13h ..4 d4| Vocalion (10/...... .. Sha 
e le si. » 1 ee 
CBD) .c<cccce x we ee | Wallpaper, Def. es =. t, 
Hudson's Bay (£1) .. de oot Watney CombeD1{.8tk313_ . ; 
Tae Chemiosl (4... 1q.. 2 7 Wm. Cery (£1) ...... 234.. 294..+ & 
Tea and Rubber. 
£1).... 1.. 1td..+ gy] London Asiatic (2).. 4. wee 
Ae ee acai) sit -. 3? om if Rubber Trust (£1) .. itt: i ts 
Oil. 
— 1 6) . ‘ee ee 
Anglo-Persian (£1).. 3H... S--— ee Dek a” set. Suc's 
aaa ero ae 4hg.: 434 :— d| Shell (£1)..... igigs OH ede 
Lobitos (£1) .......- oo 294..+ Trinidad Lsehlds.(£1) 6 hal he 
Mines. 
Anglo-Ameroff.A(£1) 1H-. 2é--+ § |PoSGontin (al) oo Sees Sect 3 
oe Date AND-» Th <> ao. Hic Tinto (25) Pos oa ot 
Brakpan (41) mahal I os : a eee keels... - < 
—— 1S) fp. Die.» “H'*, 2 | giamese Tin (5) .... lyy.. lyy- -: 
Barms Corp Bei Sh .. Si..+ Sab-Nigel (0) -...-- + ash 
Geduld (£1).......++- oo Shee oe anganyika bee 4 oe 
See oe iin “sen . 2..+ fe UaleaCrp ie) ta.pa 1. 4h. + ts 
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and the average rate was over a shilling lower at 
44 8s 7.07d. The latter figure was below market ex- 
pectation, and is an encouraging commentary on the 
high level at which Indian Government credit stands 
to-day, despite certain elements of difficulty in the mone- 
tary situation in India. It is an interesting question 
whether the present temporary borrowing is to be re- 
garded as an advance intimation of a substantial long- 
term issue of capital in the near future. Last year’s bills 
were eventually repaid out of the proceeds of a 
47,500,000 Sterling Loan, and in view of the purposes 
to which the present issue is to be devoted, it would not 
be altogether surprising were India to figure among long- 
term Imperial borrowers in London early next year. 


At their present price of just under 3, the shares give a 
yield, allowing for 4s dividend, of £7 5s 6d per cent. 
income-tax. 
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Shell Union Oil Corporation.—The rise in gasoline 
prices in the United States, which the Economist dis. 
cussed in a leading article last week, has already had the 
effect of improving the trading accounts of the Shell 
Union Oil Corporation, the American subsidiary of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group. For the first half of 1928 its 
gross earnings showed an increase of 19} per cent. over 
those of the first six months of 1927, although in view of 
a larger deduction in respect of depreciation and depletion 
its net earnings show a decline of 20 per cent. The 
Singer and Company.—The rise of Singer and Company ee see 


from one of the smallest to the third largest producer of 1st -_ 1927. 1st Half 1928, 


motor cars in Great Britain is by way of being a romance | Grogs income ......+++4++0+++++ vessse 93,469,487... 28,040 085 
of post-war industrial history. Formed in 1909 with a | Deduct deprec., deplet., drilling, &c..... 15,484,237 .... 20,017406 
smll capital, the company regularly put back considerable | Debenture interest..............-... -- 395,833 .... 1,981,643 
sums out of each year’s profits into its business, and Net i 

after a period of post-war stagnation in earnings, began et INCOME .........seeeeeeee cocceees 7,089,417 .... 6,043,237 
a rapid upward movement in 1924, which has since been | Preferred dividends ..............002- 381,270 


maintained. The fortunate shareholders obtained capi- 
talised bonuses of 100 per cent. in 1920, 33% per cent. 
in 1925 and 25 per cent. in 1926. The company has re- 
cently been effecting far-reaching changes in its organisa- . cai tie 
Gem, dnd these, calortnadtely, “eal 3 make the latest | {t will be seen that the Shell Union in the first half of 
accounts much less easy to follow than their predecessors. | 1928 did not earn as much as it paid in dividends, which 
The following table shows earnings, dividends, &c., dur- have been maintained at the rate of 35 cents a quarter, 
ing the three last financial years :— or $1.40 per annum, but it must be remembered that the 
improvement in trading conditions only set in during the 
second quarter when earnings amounted to 45 cents a 
share as compared with 15 cents a share in the first 
quarter and 22 cents a share in the second quarter of 
1927. For the third quarter of 1928 a further improve- 
ment should be shown, as there has been a substantial 
rise in oil prices in California, in which State the Shell 


Common dividends... ....csscccccccsccs 7,000,000 Sing 7,000,000 


Paid on common shares for half-year .. 7Ocents. .... 170 cents, 
Earned . m4 a e» T2cents. .... 60 cents, 


Yuars Envep Jcty 31. 


Paid-up capital (ord. £1 sHares).......... 


Profit on trading .....cecssccccessecese Union is the second largest marketer of oil. For the 
Net profit ........ oe eeeeneceeeeececees whole of 1928 it will be surprising if the net earnings do 
Sernsih nee chan. ises'ss ea ie not cover the dividend requirements. At the present price 


of $27 New York the shares yield 5.22 per cent. on the 


Paid tee, ‘*tax payable”’ .. : 
Divi- | share (Equivalent, ‘‘tax free’ basis of current dividends. 
Amount of dividend ...... hbogee 


Reserve for income-tax ........ccesecee 


British International Pictures, Limited.—The Econo- 


Employees’ old age account ............ mist, in its issue of July 14th last, gave figures to show 
ft Added to general reserve. . b 5,000 | how the Films Act played into the hands of the astute 
Caw » leasehold amor- play 





a company promoter. The full disaster which that Act 1S 

Inc. or dec. in carry forward ...... Re Se 8,075 + 19,1 + 27871 likely to bring upon the subscribers to recent new film 

@ Together with capitalised bonus of 25 per cent. 6 Contingency | COMpany issues will be seen only when these companies 
accoun 


t. publish their first accounts. We welcome, however, the 
The latest figures should be read in the light of the com- | initial report of British International Pictures, Limited, a 
pany’s statement that the new Birmingham factory, on | company which was established in its Elstree studios 
_— peeeenant) £750,000 ‘eo has been ie before the Films Act was conceived, and was already de- 
was commercially productive for less than six months o we t 
the last iennsiel oe The directors believe, however, monstrating that British films did not need seo t 
that the purchase has already justified itself, the output | SUPP: It now has a capital of £750,000, const : 
of cars—a record for the company—having been greater | Of £250,000 in 8 per cent. preference shares of £1 oe 
than the old works at Coventry could have coped with. | 224 4,500,000 in ordinary shares of 5s. For the year © 
An improved “ service’? depét has been provided at March, 1928, it earned, after allowing for preference divi- 
Wembley. The programme of 1929 provides for a| ends, £21,149, or 6 per cent. on the then — 
“ materially increased’? output, but the directors are |C@Pital of £350,000. But these earnings were deriv 
silent on the question whether competition in the motor | ™erely from film studio rents and the dividends — 
trade is tending to increase, and whether selling prices | ‘istributing company, Wardour Films. The ae 
are likely to fall still further. They do, however, | Produced in this period twelve British films, but as oe 
claim that the operation of the Birmingham factory is | tid not begin to be exhibited until September, no Pl 
enabling production costs to be reduced. It is proposed | from them are shown in the accounts. The directors ate 
to capitalise £333,380 of the £630,958 standing to the that they are satisfied from the sales contracts secur fits 
credit of the. reserve account, by distributing to share- | the home and foreign markets that very substantial Pi c 
holders one fully paid 7 per cent. preference share for | Will in due course be earned in respect of these pr ont 
every two ordinary shares held on August 27th last. The | tions. The balance-sheet shows the effect of the oe 
company will then have a surplus of assets over liabilities |i" the ordinary capital by the recent issue —_ of 
other than capital, at book value, of £1,377,139, against | Ordinary shares at a premium of 2s 6d. The surplus er 
an issued share capital of £1,000,140.. Goodwill does |Current assets over current liabilities amounts fo Se 
not figure in the accounts. Highest and lowest Stock | 4200,000, of which £170,706 is in cash. We have? 
Exchange prices of the £1 ordinary shares during recent | Viously noted that British International — a te 
years are shown below :-— the controlling interest of Lord ee ve ak 
1925. 1926. 1927. the Standard Film Company, in First National". 
Biche cece at A omg?) | which will presumably give it the right to make Brits) 
Lowest ........000. 1B. s " quota pictures for First National Pictures, Incorpor 
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one of the ‘‘big three’’ in the American film world. | public, but at the moment the commercial outlook for the 


British International has also made a contract with World 
Wide Pictures Corporation for the sale of its films in 
America—the goal of all British film producers. But why 
does Lord Beaverbrook, who has parted with his con- 
trolling interest in First National-Pathé, not believe in the 
success of British films? 





Greyhound Racing Association Trust.—In an article 
in the Economist of October 22, 1927, commenting on 
the craze for greyhound racing, and warning investors 
against subscribing to the flood of new greyhound issues, 
we expressed the opinion that it would seem inevitable 
that a very large proportion of these ventures would come 
to complete and utter failure. We scarcely expected, 
however, at that time, that the day of reckoning would 
come so quickly as now appears probable. Whether the 
rumoured drop in the attendance at greyhound racing 
meetings is a temporary phase or the beginning of the 
end we do not know, but it is significant that the 
directors of the Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
have felt it desirable, in view of the heavy depreciation 
in the company’s shares, to issue an interim report to 
their shareholders. The Greyhound Racing Association 
Trust owns some of the leading greyhound tracks in the 
country—the White City, Harringay (both in Lon- 
don), Edinburgh and Birmingham. In their report the 
directors state that at the time the company was formed 
it could not have been foreseen that it would have to face 
the severe competition caused by the formation of a very 
large number of greyhound racing tracks, particularly 
in the provinces, and the development of the new sport of 
dirt-track motor-cycle racing. This competition has 
forced the company to curtail its original programme of 
provincial development and to start operating in dirt-track 
racing in conjunction with International Speedways. It 
is the opinion of the directors that more people are going 
to greyhound races than ever before, and that the sport is 
firmly established in the largest centres of Great Britain. 
But the following figures which the directors give in their 
report, showing the receipts from their principal grey- 
hound racing tracks from January 1st to August 25, 1928, 

are not particularly reassuring to shareholders :— 
Receipts, Less No. of Persons No. of Competing 

Entertainment Paying for Tracks in 
Track. Duty. Admission. Neighbourhood. 
White City .... £103,080 .... 10004 7 4 
Harringay .... £95,357 .... 1,100,604 


Edinburgh .... £17,936 .... 274,201 .... none 
Birmingham .. £15,056 .... 157,000 .... 2 


Amount paid in prize money, over £50,000. Amount paid in 
Entertainment Tax to the Inland Revenue, £32,000. 


This statement does not give any details of the company’s 
expenses or an estimate of the net profits of the company 
this year. The prospectus, which was issued at the end 
of last year, gave the managing director’s estimate of 
Profits as £350,000. This estimate does not appear likely 
to be realised. The slump in the market prices of the 





leading greyhound racing shares is shown in the 
following table :— 

Denomi. 1928. 

{'Shares. Jan. 4. Mar. 31.\June 29. Aug. 30. 


| a a | ne | 


Pan rn ndlicapinmentsiniled eects sist 
Wembiey Stadium &@ Greyhound Race- 


soiree. Limited, det. ..........0. 1 3 4 we | 
Wen hyo cum. art. pret... 2.2.22020. H jie |ags' | 36 
Liming, Greyhound Racecourse, 
nt raised, dat. raed bia <tecduun ee yu 2/103 ti ua lia 
Staines reyhound Racecourse Tis. a 
eat b iescthin sae Er ipigihde t 28 26 | a | (WV y 
ound Recing ford. ............ 1 aya | 47m | 284 144 
pret ........ £1 | 129 | 122 11 6/3 








It should be added that the market in most of these grey- 
i. ~ Facing shares has become extremely difficult to deal 
at al © unload shares on an unwilling market is unwise 
e., mes. The agitation to make greyhound racing a 
‘ner sport may eventually give it a better Press and 





greyhound racing companies cannot be regarded as over- 
promising. 





NEW ISSUES OF THE WEEK. ae 


Nominal Cash Sub- 
— scription. Payment. 
Net total amount previously recorded, £281,660,013. 
ISSUES OF THE WEEK— 
Nationa, Savincs CerriricaTes. 
Net Sales, week ended Auguet 25, 1928, Dr £150,000. 
Total Receipts April 1, 1928, to August 25, 1928, Dr 1,500,000. 
To the Public— 
5% Treasury Bonds. Issue 4 


er 
First Lia- 


Result of tender, average price £101 0s 11°65d, 
£36,698,944. Included in gross but not in net 
total for 1928, 


£35,000,000 by tender (Aug. 
23) at min. — of 101%, 
red. at par, Feb. 1, 1933.35 .. 


To Shareholders only— 
Rhodesian Congo Border Con 








cession, 74,634 Ord. £l,at30s 74,634 .. 111,951 .. 37,317 .. 74,634 
Total offered to shareholders .... ee 111,951 .. 37,317 .. 174,634 
Net total offered for subscription te | Net total offered for subscription fot 

date in— £ whole year— £ 
1GBB. .coccccccccccse eveccees * NE: BUI vennndevntsdiunncedecdace 65,970 
Dba tneckereccececessecee 247,161,290 | 1926...........ceeccecescees 230,783,601 
BIE coc sdivncedsvecsoceess 140,5 EEN hc ctesvcccccccosecsceee 14,500 
MOODS as scdccenescesace-ccces 1 1D AGIW, ccccesccccesscceeeccere 326,100 
PGKaCiehnedesesececnsces 250,823,951 | 19B5..: ...ccccccccccccccces 271,393,173 
FM ees cvccetededsdasveies PN da ve cciecesedvessccseese 573,675,650 


* Gross total, £453,722,587, less conversions, £172,100,623. 


India Bills.—Notice was given this week by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council of an issue by tender on August 
28th of £6,000,000 India Bills, under the East India Loans 
Act, 1923, and previous acts, to provide funds for capital 
expenditure qn railways in India. The Bills were in amounts 
of £1,000, £5,000 or £10,000, and were dated August 31, 
1928, and payable on February 28, 1929. Applications totalled 
49,845,000, the £6,000,000 Bills being allotted at an average 
discount of £4 8s 7.07d per cent. Comment on this issue 
will be found in a note in the ‘‘ Stock Exchange ”’ section. 





Railway Traffic Figures, Short Notices on Company Reports, 
é&c., will be found on later pages of this ssoue. 
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SUMMARY OF BALANCE-SHEETS. 


SINGER AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





July 31, 1928. 
LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with July with July 
Amount. 31, 19237. Amount 31, 1927. 
5 ‘ i 670,016 4.108 
Reg. Notes .. 150,813 .. + 412] Properties ........ oo + 
oe iets aii ddl 132,395 .. — 26,401] Plant, &.......-6. - 496,876 .. + 241,556 
Employees’ o!d age Bank deposit ...... nil .. —135,000 
account ........ 6,597 .. + 2,167) Stocks ..........06 340,446 .. +105,766 
Debentures........ 666,760 +e —135,000 aa i watnaa ell —_ oo * a 
Ord. shares (£1) .. ‘ aa alls in arrear -. — 14; 
Share premium j.- ~~ ___| Cash .........-++0 3,054 .. —324,546 
aoenent neee poss 542,421 ..— 735 
Properties & plan 
Sti sseacee 88,537 .. — 1,463 
Leasehold amorti- 
zation account... nil ..— 4,000 
Profit and loss .... 212,773 .. + 50,042 
Total........ 1,800,296 .. —114,978 Total ........ 1,200,296 .. —114,978 











Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports of 
Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting Manager 
of the ECONOMIST, 6 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 4. 


Grace National Bank 


Hanover Square, New York, U.S. A. 
interna- 


tional bank, giving special at- 
tention to the requirements of 
European banking corres 

Special Representative 


London, E. C. 3. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, 4&c. 


GOODLASS, WALL AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN PROSPECT. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND AND TRADE EXPANSION. 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of Goodlass, Wall and Co., 
Limited, was held on Thursday, the 23rd ult., at Liverpool, 
Mr John Byrne (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, said the fixed assets of the company had increased 
during the year by £11,486, due to the development and extension 
of the undertaking. Investments and loan accounts had increased 
by £8,950, and, with the additional allocation of £10,000, the 
general reserve would be increased to £35,000. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—PROMISING OUTLOOK. 


Due largely to special and non-recurring expenditure the profits 
were {1,219 less than last year, but the results were eminently 
satisfactory, and enabled the directors to increase the dividend 
to 173 per cent. The trade outlook in the company’s business 
seemed to be very promising. He had no reason but to anticipate 
that the results for the current year would be as gratifying to 
shareholders as they had been in the past. The directors were 
taking further steps to develop existing business, and had asked 
Mr Charles Frederic Spencer to join the board to assist in this 
development work. They would avail themselves of his extensive 
commercial experience and advice in the extension of their 
enterprise. 

The company had a good name for its products, which stood 
well with their customers, who comprised a large clientéle of 
satisfied purchasers. It was intended during the year to extend 
the business in such a way as would increase output to no small 
extent, and he hoped their profits would be augmented in con- 
sequence. New methods of selling their products were to be put 
into operation in order to bring about additional turnover, and 
he had no doubt as to the result of their efforts. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW BUSINESS. 


In addition to the development to which he had referred, they 
were intending to take part in the development of an entirely new 
business which would be associated with the company’s paint 
business. On this matter he could not make any detailed state- 
ment, but at a later date he hoped to call the shareholders 
together, perhaps within the next two months, when he was 
convinced that the proposals which would be submitted to them 
would have their support. 

A year ago he told the sharehclders of the valuable additions 
which had been made to the company’s plant. A great deal more 
had been done and was still being effected in that respect, and 
he hoped that this with other factory work now in hand would 
enable them to go still further ahead and enhance the value 
of the share holdings. 

Mr A. P. Bevan, in seconding, said the company’s high reputa- 
tion and the quality of its products were outstanding features of 
its trading. They had striven to maintain these, and he believed 
that they were at the beginning of greater things and wider 
expansion. 

MR SPENCER’S VIEWS. 

Mr C. F. Spencer, in supporting, said the business was one 
of very great vitality, which was the reason why the group he 
represented had taken a very big interest in the undertaking. It 
had a really live goodwill, and he hoped during the next twelve 
months they would be able to carry out the programme mentioned 
by the chairman of increasing the output of the company and its 
profits. The fact that the past year’s results had been so good, at 
a time when the basic industries of the country were depressed, 
spoke for itself. The company possessed specialities which were 
known for their excellent quality, and, having a good article to 
sell, there was no reason why they should not sell it on an 
intensive basis. That was to be the policy, with results, he hoped, 
which would be eminently satisfactory. 

The motion was adopted, and the payment of preference and 
interim ordinary dividends was confirmed. The meeting also 
authorised a further dividend on ordinary shares of 124 per cent., 
making 174 per cent. for the year (less tax), and the placing ot 
410,000 to general reserve. 

Mr A. W. Gibson, the retiring director, was re-elected, and a 
motion confirming the election of Mr C. F. Spencer to a seat 
on the board was carried unanimously. 

Mr Gibson mentioned that the returns for the first month of 
the new financial year showed a very substantial increase in sales 
compared with the corresponding month of last year. 

Messrs Stead, Taylor and Stead were reappointed auditors, and 
a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the meeting. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 





RECEIPTS INTO AND ISSUES OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER. 





Total Receipts into the 
Estimate Exchequer from 





















for the : End lx 
gar, {APF 1898, April, 187, Aug. 35, | hon 
a , 
928-29. | aug. 25,1928/Aug.27, 1927; 1948 | 1927, 
Balances in Exchequer & £& & a ce 
oa A es | 
of England .. 6 
Bank of Ireland .... Ve Ht 404,112 456,63, Biers 
os 6,322,625 6,459,656 iene 
ORDINARY oo 
REVENUE. 
Inland Revenue— | 
Property and Income oasis | 
BE .cccccccccccccce 2,619. 3 
Super-Tax .......... 13,170,000 170/000) Too 
man &c., Duties.... aoe 1430,000! 915,080 
DB. dibsssecech ys | 425.099 
Rnaare Profits Duties, : o ' 
indesisieebassated 
Corporation Profit neil a | 
BEE. ccbscsecvcesooes 000) 
Land Tax, House Duty | = 
and Mineral Rights | 
DEY scccccoceseces. 110 10,000 a 
Total Inland Revenue! 396,250,000 142,708,000; 4,819 4,592,000 
Customs and Excise— 
HOME eee eeeeseeee 44,035,000} 3,377 2,417,600 
PD vnsccecccesesese +528, 922,000 


97,644,000) , ; 
Se ae come hat nt 


(Exchequer Share) on aie 
Post Office(Net Receipts) Dr 1200000|Dr.200,000 
Crown Lands .......... 510,000, 80,000; 80,000 
Receipts from Sundry 

Sob ae seuenh cass 6,844,825. 808 
Miscellaneous : Ordinary | 

eda eten 8,297,079' 15,803) 242,04 
Miscellaneous: Special | 

Receipts..........005 9,972,510 eed 
Total Ordinary Revenue) 752,903,000| 219,905,855 240,915,834] _8,419,803| 0644I? 

SELF-BALANCING 

VENUE. 
Post Office............- 2,300,00¢| 1,200,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties 
apportioned to Road 
TE Scdaegecwcdsecses 
Total Self - Balancin 
Revenue.........000. 





@. Under this name—the Feast of the Latin Race—is 

commemorated, on the 12th of October each year 

throughout South and Central America, the historic 

voyage of discovery by Columbus in 1492. 

@ Since then, the development of the vast resources 

of the New World has been phenomenal. 
volume of overseas 
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September 1, 1928.) 


Total Reeeipts into 

the Exchequer from 
Apr. 1, 1928,/Apr. 1, 1937, Week 
to Ended 














OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Advances Repaid— 








Exchequer ds 
— Capital Expenditure (Money) 
1904 ..-ccccccccccccceccscces 
ost the Taeeqtepenans Insur- 
on by Greation of Dob 
(a) For Capital Ex 
Un the T 
Act, 1925 .....ce.ccccccccesee 
{b) Under the Unempl 
8 ce Acts, 1 
Lb 
¥ 4% Consolidated 
By Neuen Warns 
‘ation: Gass 
By 5% Treasury Bonds, 1935-35, 


Ww and Means Advances.... 
(a) —— 


respect of Issues under Land 
O ciement (Facilities) Acts, 19 
and 1921 


eeeoeeeererececosesesere 


Total.....- “eeceescoces coos & 1,559,787,1491 1,538,616,804) 
EXPENDITURE AND OTHER ISSUES. 





ance 
Tssues to Meet Capital oo 
the Telegraph (Money) Act, 


TOO ee eeeeeseeeseeeesooreserese 


Unemployment Insurance Acts,1921— 
Repayment of Amounts Borrowed 
Redemption ot Debt— 


Peeeeeeeeeeeereseseoesees 


Ways and Means Advances Repaid 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907.08— 
Issued under ‘Section 

Finance Aot,1900-co seen 


Balances in Exchequer— 

Bank of B a eeeeecer e@eeevesee e 
Bank of hee Sud deoabedubeniens 
Total See oe ee er eseseceeseeeere 
Treasury, August 27, 1988, 


NATIONAL DEBT—(Million £). 





Aug. 
























































“eldelaelduld.(a-18. leg l¥9 
. g e ° ° 5 2 | 
<& 
at dtd eat dbales 
and 22% Consols . 300 | 300 
berate pase | 8 | 292) 0] en] sn] 900] 909/20 | 20 
Annuities ...... °° 3o| 20/ 14] #13] #13| #12) 12] 12] 22 
}Gareeatsat<| <: |: | aia| io| iio] 38] 32] BS] Be 
Wavertion Loan ;. so] oi] 2°) mo] at] am] au] a] an 
War 8 Peeccces ee 63 63 63 63 63 _ "iz "is 
ar Bonds..::| :: |1503| 820| 778 | 706| 556| 430} 194| 146 
Vienseguean «.-.-<] :: | 409| 306 | S| 390| 300] Seo] 385] 30s 
ae sooses] s- | 3601 314] 303| 292] 277| 277| 260] 260 
Exchequer eeeccecee ee ee 47 499 482 44 518 675 735 
Ketiontl Sarees .c-:--| 90] 33| 150] 15| 15] 15] 15| 15| 15 
Dither Certs..| .. | 267] 366] 369| 375| 372] 370| 363| 362 
Loan ; 
Sree ns’"""] “ig |na84| ge sie | sés| séo| sen ser] dia 
Temporary Advances ""'| 3 ms | iss| ior] isp| iiv| i] lea] 145 
a 
Toval Liabilities segue m1 





go |.707 Voss {745s [vans [ase [vane [7,706 | 
2 Leer leas 


6. 


7 
j 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT, 
Ways and Means Advances Aug. 27,'27. Mar. 31,'28 A 95,°. “Aone ‘28. 
Outstanding — ae. od ae “es a ® 
Pettis eee ns ie $s ie $3 es ee 
Outetanding .... 614945000. 526,940,000. .°61,665,000. . + 


Fane Eeectns Debt........ 


5,450,008 


Advanees by 
Advances b 
Treasury Bills 3,095,008 





ee 


728,025,000. . 688,790,000. . 758,215,000. .— 
the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer 
withia the period of the aeeount. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER. 

Tenders for £40,000,000 in Treasury Bills were open 

1928, and the total amount applied for was £50,275 000, For bills at 

5 months, dated Monday to Thursday, at £98 18s 4d, about 46 per cent., 

above in full; Friday to Saturday at £98 18s 7d, and above in Fail. The 
amounts allotted were in bills at 3 months, £40,000,009. 


Amount 
Applied 
‘or. 





on Aug. 24, 


Billa 
alee 
Average Rate, 


a 
492 


Amount 
Date, Offered. 











1928, 
TUMO 22. .cccccccscccccce ereeeeeeee 
July 6 
Jaly 13 
July 20 
= 
i *eCCeeseeeeeseesesesceoseesese 


PCCOCCO OC OCOCE OOS erereeeC®S 
PCOOCOC OCC LO CELE ES erEEee8 
POCOCOCOCCC OL EL EL ELEC eCe ee 
POC eeoeeeocccererorecccecs 
Coeereverccccorcescecses eee 


SPADA ABAUUD, 
fat pat pet 
AANANOHAHH| 


ssag2ag83 


POSCCC EC CE STORET ELSES CLES ERS 
Seeecesocococercroceces ercee 





CURRENCY NOTES ACCOUNT—(000’s omitted). 
r 


6 





~ (Hl 





Mar. MB... cecscecee 
June Ws ccevccccese 


Deo. @ecececcecce 


Mar. Tivcccncocnese 
June eeeosccccsos 


Mar. 31 eeocececcces 


Mar. "=e eligi 
June 


28 
Deo 38 
Mar. WB. ccccccccces 





jeeeeeccevccos ee 


eeeccesocere oe 
ee 
ee 





GEGE EGE ERE EEE BREE 


Since July 21, 1920, notes and certificates outstanding include notes called in but 
not yet caneelled. Maximum fiduciary issue for 1920 was fixed at £320, 5 
ion at £317,555,200, for 1922 at £309,988,400, for 1983 at £270,1 for 1924 at 
for 1925 at £248,145,400, for 1986 at £247,902, for 1927 at 
£246,011,000, and for 1928, at £244,955,100 


for 


AGCIDENT and GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, Limited. 


&9,101,717 
&41,161,592 


™ OCEAN 


ASGETS . : 
CLAIMS PAID 


LONDON, &.6.2. 


Head Office: 36-44. MOORGATE, 


The Bankers’ Gasette. 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 29, 1928. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
cecccceel92,904,480 | Government debt .... 11,015,100 
Notes issued 92, 


securities eoceoe 734,900 
Gold coin & bullion ..173,154, 
192,904,480 192,904,480 


——_ G@ DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
4 .» 14,553,000 | Government securities 29,140,627 
ee ee ee i erat Other securities eeeeee 43,443,802 





Public deposi: s e 228,730 Notes eecesecsseeees 7,463,080 
piesa... 95°305604 Gold and silver coin .. 2,712,882 
Seven-day & 2,813 

132,760,391 132,760,391 








406 THE ECONOMIST. 





Amount, | eave Bie. en | tnc.or Des.en 

Aug. 29, 1328," Last Week. | Last Year. 

3e7.oe4 + 51396 fase 

Public deposits .......-...-..2e2-| 19,238,730 | + 2616756 |— 2920046 
Geposits ....ccccsccccecsecece 95,303,604 |— 2,590,354 | + 2,105,284 
Gevernment securities ........ neue 29,140,627 | + 1,191,657 | — 29,306,372 
Other securities. ..... gnoonsaedeanab Soiree > aon : aie: 
Note circulation..............--.c-.| 135441400 |+ 620810 |— 2,007,485 
Coin and bullion ..,........ccseee0 175,867,362 | + 1,044 + 24,627,738 
of reserve to liabilities .......... 534% + $ + 234% 















4 

11 jt 

18 |1 

al Lr aIRI90 

8 MM, 136,777,930 |117, 

15 (174,147,577) 136,794,140 |215.706, 

22 174 134,920,590 |14 

29 '175,867, 135,441,400 |114,532,334) 72,584,4 





Total. 

Senmeey B00 eat | 9 918423 | 29,754907 

Week caded Ang. 22 ........| 54, ‘a4, 

Week ended Aug. 29 ........ 46,548 680,482 
Total to date 1928............ 
Do = 1027..........005 


eescecneces 


Apumente Weekly 
tals to Aug. 25, 
1927 1928. 
£ £ 
11,058,000 |— 1°9, 86,670,400 | 90,522,100 
39,314,080 | 40,884,000 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS. 

NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Greece appeared in the 
Keonomist of July 7: Canaia in July 28; Denmark in August 11; 
Russia in August 18; Lithuania, Danzig and Egypt im August 25. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERYE BANKS.—In $'s (000's omitted). 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. t. 1. 
saa he ‘ten Ta. et , 
2,6'8,810 | 2,613,93C | 2,612,590 | 2,605,420 | 2,997,920 

1,002,530 400,520 


189,900 185,130 
206,910 206,410 207,870 472,810 

1,433,030 | 1,428,950 | 1,399,840 490 
4,941,250 | 4,954,310 | 5,028,750 s07 780 ‘one 


1,651,009 | 1,641,970 | 1,688,620 | 1,627,590 | 1,676,440 











NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted). 


- 20, | Aug. Aug 6, | July 50, | Aug. 22, 

oo AMT 1sa8. | 3608. | “idee” | oo 127.’ |May30,1914 
Ritver...-------"7"| “SSS | “Shite | “Sees | “Se36| SARS) stom 
Dacts. and advances 360,232 363,001 360,190 358,593 407,903 153,504 


Notes in eireula 
D tion} 793,579 | 796,028 810,720 


403 733 316,632 
pecccccese| 44007 6678 29,663 ea Mas | 5,016 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000's omitted), 


Ang. 5 


Aug. 3, | Jaly 27, | July 20, | Julyl3, | Jaye 1 
Asanre, 1988. 1328, 1928. » | July 6, 
23,1415 as | 1308, 

















Total securities .... 23,05,74 | 23,2450 | 23.77.92 $27 
Lenms....... cocccee| 12,9044 | 10,1503 | 10,4823 1098.62 i138 hence 
Oash credits eooccece 26,70,10 26,04,37 27,68,96 28,61,29 30,0443 “ 05 
rene ie pesteus . oe a3 ee 4,94.83 5,78.56 See 
Dead stock ........| 28131| 28164] 2aia9| aaris| osvee ate 
Gas secrvcevsrvees| M2083 | 22,7509 | 19538 | remeie | ashes | 9) St 
oan as = ‘i 5,62,50 ote posse te 7 a 
up eese 
Reserve ............ 51750 | 61750| 61750| 51750| 51250| sere 
Fotal deposits ...... . i 77,38,99 | 807,18 | 8266.35 
— 
Aav'ueee in L’nd’a 964 962 ns 100 "360 is 
Cash, &c., at ether 
Banks in Leadon 183 140 168 165 256 “ 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs. (o0o's omitted.) 
ee AssETs. isa, ifs Aa Ag 
Foreign & ee a = evccccccoccccccce 50,361 nana 80,251,317 
ight deposits ..........secees 14,495,689 | 16,810,496 
Bills di TD clssedeassenitl 17,173,435 16,626 | 16,044 
Commercial bills disceunted at - nt sae ' 317 | 15,604,198 
OMB. cc cccccccccccccccccccens. 0,699 2,686,656 
edounees against security— aoe we 
[ee SVeOTseeeeseseee Pasnoes Soest 9,130,000 | 9,130,009 
Other assets (excluding forward —| 
ewohange) .......0..sccccerees 2,832,818 2,934,468 | 3,133,548 | 2,666,668 
Sesstaceee 60,316,951 | 60,553,057 | 60,923,659 | 61,3 
Public deposits...........0-.0.06 10,318,760 | 10,70%333 | 10,231,592 | 9, “4 
Private deposits ............:...| 6,697,831 | 4,369,484 | 4.791.957 | 5.344286 
Other labilities ................ 1,388,964 | _1,393.688 | 1,420.21 | 1,498,497 


Other Ifabilities_..........--.---|__1,388,96 | _1,395.688 | _1,420.221 | __ 1,498,487 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERYE BANK.—In &'s (000’s omitted), 

Aug. 3,| July 27,| July 20,| July 13,| July6, | Aug. 6, 

a 1928. "|" 1928. i928.” “ae Oy 


Asserts. 
Gold coin and bullion.... 7,858 7,820 7,118 7,820 1,875 7,489 


Subsidiary coin.......... 54 55 61 67 67 19 
Bills discounted ........ 8,519 8,673 8,326 8,526 8,692 6911 
Investments ............ 596 596 596 596 596 573 
ma 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

ReServe =e... cee eccccese 509 509 509 509 509 4 
Notes in circulation .... 9,004 8,476 1,866 8,158 8,656 8,12 


Government deposits .... 1,333 1,758 2,059 1,938 1,430 827 
Bankers’ depesits........ 5,350 5,040 4,976 4,769 5,146} 5,127 
Ratie of cash reserves 

to liabilities to public..| 490% | 490% | 514% 49°7% | 506%) 533% 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks* (000’s omitted). 





Aug. 23, Aug. 15, | Aug. 7, _ Aug. 33, 
AssErs. 1928. 1928, 1928. | 1987. 
Reichsbank shares not yet issued 177,212 177,212 117,212 171,212 
Gold and bullion ..........cesee- 2,240,909 2,240,915 | 2,231,999 | 1,831,235 
Of whieh deposited abroad ...... 85,626 85,626 85,626 66,3 
Reserve in foreign currencies .... 211,412 217,003 214,554 167,939 
Bilis of exchange and cheques.... | 1,972,311 2,311,564 | 2,092,555 
Stiver and ether coin ..........06 111,271 103,080 90.807 | 05,548 
Notes of other German banks .... 27,181 23.695 18,657 28,740 
Advances ..... boos cbbewwosonceess 27,136 61,702 29,680 24,967 
Emvestments.......cccccccccccccce 93,819 93,820 95,820 92,261 
Other assets..........ccccccsoce ee 560,998 572,286 587,468 | 553472 
LraBILaTIEs. 

Reduced capital............sse00- 128,788 122,788 122,788 122,788 
Inorease of capital (shares not yet 

§BOUUd) 2. ccrccccccccccccececs 177,212 177,212 177,212 177,213 
TORRE US 2. cc ccdcccsccvivcccvccccss 284,205 284,205 284,205 | 
Be ee naan ne ieee er er —s see 
Other mataring obligations . d 
Other MOS .ccdsscaveccsnvnn 236,451 236,492 234,645 | 381,178 


* Equal to one billion paper marks or one Rentenmark. 
The gold reserve is calculated in accordance with the new legal preseriptice 
of ene pound of fine gold equals 1,392 Reichsmarks, 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In Belgas (000 s omitted). 


Position 
Aug. Aug. 1 Aug.9, | Aug. 2, | Aug. 25,| May 23, 
ASssETs, oe 1928. mi 1928. 1928 1927. 1914. 
ee presacs i. 804,749 804,413 | 803,255 | 803,207 | 658,233 (b) 
2 8 an 
Balanees Abroad} 486,119 477,688 | 473,112 | 468316} 445078 252,650 
Silver & other coin 2,849 2,781 2,708 2,708 1,050 
Securities ........ 860,355 | 549,157 | 645,475 | 539,966 | 470,665 | 697,600 
LaaBILITIZs. 


Notes in cireulati 177. 17 189 49 | 1,925,216 934,150 
Current sceounts.s| “106808 | "75038 |" nases | irae | soa | Unis 


(b) In thousand francs. 
BANK OF JAYA.—In ficrins (000’s omitted). 


———— 


Aug. 25, Aug. 18,| Aug. 11, Aug. 4,| Aug. 27,| Position 
1928, | 1928. |. 1928. | 1928,'| 1927." 











; May soi 
Salven 220002022222222225} | 8.800 | 187000 | 187.400 | a7 400 1{ "igre 
Diether investunenta’. | 154,000 | 154,200 | 153,100 | 153,400 160820 71561 
Notes in ciroulation...... 316,300 | 318,600 | 319,400 | 314,900 | 325,273, 109488 
Deposits and bills payabie | 54,300 | 51,400 | 52,700 | 56,800 | _ 69,300 _ 11,280 
BANK OF ITALY.—In lire (000’s omitted). 
, | dune 
Fa | | ar” | a | 
..,| 5001487 | 4,994,464 | 4,924 S71 4924045 a 
107,141 | 108, "124,900 oe 136,015 
ns 
1,847,713 1,897,713 1,847,113 1,847,715 | er 
2,998, 13,290 | 2,998,551 | 3,005,167 | 
Passer | assess | 1/313,669 Lee 947,000 
085 | 1,237,085 | 1,253,036 | 1,286308 
7,394,580 |17,258,798 |17,464,370 [17,323,546 16s ning 
1 300,000 | _ 300,000 
sight liabilities eombined ..| 5703% | ema, | 5817% | 586% | 93% 
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BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000's omitted). 
— “tea” — anet 22, , P sition 


a 


‘ayree 146968 | 147,231 
Coin aad ballon Gold 
oe * sees sgsse 37,384 | 34,045 33,361 | 19,780) 28,533 
rereotian ont eed nesesce| 9,388 9,383 780 
seas mre 263,912 MASTS 271,196 Tes reall 
LiaBILITIBS. 

teikons -| 312,084) 314,438 317,076 950 494 

Note in cant teat ") “ag3e9 | “sales | “veaes| “ong | rigs 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000’s omitted). 
ee . 25, . 18, 11,| Aug. 4, | Aug. a7, 
“a | “aa | Wan | “idee | “ihe 









Asents. 1988. 
Oeil ss sc suritisaiwedich| 11012 | “1018 | “ines Mitora | aiiess 
securities — 
Gorerement sogekinn” Foreign | 62,800| 62,300| 62:300| 62300| 60.754 
@ther Swedish bends quoted on 
feweign DOUFEES .....-cccccees 784 784 14 784 1,114 
pills payable in Swedent ........| 252759 | 261,345 | 224,673 | 233,771 | 134.705 
» _ @broad..........| 33507] 33,507| 34,721] 34,828 | 81,293 
Balance abroad eovesee ecccceceoce 18,749 22,504 32,825 28,324 60,234 


44,743 | 50,894 60,166 | 33,369 


one eeecececersoes 458,157 472,249 473,775 492,670 456,592 
peat § deposits .......000.. 151,07 128,163 | 111,157 
Buivate deposite ........ o- +--+. 4,589 6,863 3,578 7,695 


the items ‘* Sills payable in Sweden '’ and “Advanees made on 
= mee Slisant Bonds ” excludes advances and eash credits which are 
ast svailable as cover for the note iseue. 


sWiss NATIONAL BANK.—lIn francs (000's omitted). 
A? 23, Ane Ane Bs -— _ Position 








Assurs, May31,1914 
Ott sccsonees sooo} 49509 | 449.587 | 4er7as | 447,945 assase | “Tai7s 
i 54,299 54,526 67 838 
Advances ..... ovot isla sail 199,658 199,131 351,989 103,000 

LaaBiLirexs, 
in cirevlata 1 | 811,679 | 834,659 | 859,529 1 275,985 
Sena a nemaian Treas 98,077 79,903 73,454 1s0n98 33,760 
BANE OF SPAIN.—In pesetas (000's ae 
Aug. 25, | Aug. 18, Aug. li, ; Aug. 4, ug. 27, Position, 

Assets, 1928. 1938. , 1928. 1928. Ag Ma 30,1914. 
Gold... ..ccesecees 2,608,518 2,608,429 | 2,597,546 bai775 
Sliver .........4.. 701, 702,485 | 704,484 


106,366 756 680,750 , 
*Loaastdiscounts; 1,993,773 | 1,986,688 | 1,987,141 | 2,052,726 | 1,871,734 | 800,725 
Spanish 4% stock) 544.475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 344,475 
Adves to Treasury; 150,000} 150,000 | 160,000; 150,000 150,060 | 


150,000 
LaaBILitiEs, 

i 10M 2.00. 4,251,331 | 4,288,909 | 4,316,039 | 4,321,495 | 4,123,872 901,550 
Deposits.......... 283,669 | 968,421 | 964,819 | 961,562 | 1,059,617 477,500 
* Inclading 914 million pesetas lent to the State. 

BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000's omitted). 
July 11, | July 4, June 27, ; June 20, July 13, 
Asserts, 1928, 1928. 1928. 1928. 1927. 
Coin and bullion .. 9,303 9,299 aoe 9,247 9,922 
Of whieh gold ...... 8,577 8,577 8,577 8,577 
ces abroad.... 231,418 Seat a1883 217,306 169,796 
Discounts ........06 284,679 249,885 203,5: 
Goverment loans 1,653,845 14643996 1e4tes 1,642,874 1,608,942 
lanaeme 
Notes in circulation 1,949,195 1; 9 1,902,234 1,890,051 1,821,837 
Deposits ...........4 201,227 nas? | or 789 78,169 91,513 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000's omitted). 


Assets, Aug. 23, Aug. 15 Aug. 7 om 31, | Aug. 23, 
Motal reserve-— 1938, gas.” 1938.’ 1927, 
Gold in coin, eto, .. 134,455 126,771 118,796 118796 84,283 
Foreign bills ..... - 29?,709 298,334 298,°73 297,815 390,483 
Ding foreign bilist..) 33897} 319,149] 315.665, 514921 | 215.083 
A iit discounted 928 | 126,523] 146,076 | 158,581 £2,638 
dvances to Treasury 167,551 167,562 167,563 | 167,631 173,522 
Share capital . 43,200 63,200 43,200 | 43,200 
Reserve fund ...-°"** 8.167 4,167 8,167 8,167 6,367 
otes in incireulation..| 888,25 932,420 08,531 842,124 






3 951,474 | 1 
tee ccceesees 1 107, 97,599 | 


+ Indollar and sterling only. 
NATIONAL BANK OF aa Oz. K. (000’s 


107,219 





Aug. 23, ag 18) ang, z. 7,| July3l, "| ee 
Sante Sad -os++| 1,157,923 | 1,124,998 | 1,129,385 | 1.129 7 
pamensen vasca’ | amnay | MaReer | Metaes | ani | Meese 
Other assets covcce| 4,188,279 Tone soo Tone aes 1016268 erie 
Guat notes in eiealation eoee| 6,752,173 7,024,038 | 7,344,022 | 6,467,488 


i palances ...... 4,956 . 
Other liabilities 343,824 w3675 $0868 319,836 | 288,552 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE SERBS, &c.—In dinar (000’s omitted.) 
Aug. ug. oe July 31, Aug. 

= Se) Se) ee ee 

coin’ and'notes|  $yngc iron Seas 18,201 17,734 

mmeiee teense! — 059,778 248,046 avon 1368570 

4,223,118 | 4,323,115 | 4,323,087 

Btate cred 5,406,311 |  5,442.419 | 6,312,505 | 5,525,820 

! 294, 319.931 

SSeS |e eel see] Bs ae seo | iver | 1asi9is 
NATIONAL BANK OF a_i lei (000's omitted). 


Aa 


f 

ae 5 

i 

Te 
ee iF 
cb 

Hite be 


Per eccces eeeeeecee 


*eeesecee 


tad 


8 


A , 
.c.| We] Be] ee] eel ee 
Semmens" eee 8,792 OT iat 175 
12,585,130 
= | nates idsieait | ieaersss | iaaaieas | 6037432 
ae 21,047; 15,845,426 
Raison) srrp | suanaae | auasage | ngseast | paws 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengd (000's 


omitted.) 
Asserts, fe 
Metal reserve— “Se an 
elas hates Cocedseccseees 
Drafts and a eocccees| 67,418 
Silver cate at bullion’... 1.227 77°°"° 815 


Inland bills, warrants a8 riti 
Advances to the Treas oT eae tien. | oe 


Share oameae ld ca 30 
Notes in circulation ee ne am 


*Caloulated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000's omitted). 








Aug. 15,|; Aug. 7 Julv 31,| Jaly Aug. 
Gold and silver moldings LATE 70 rite 1 475.283 ise ise 
Balances caeed and foreign ' “ “ 
CUFFENCIOS ..........ccccceee 617,226 | 619.601 | 543,230 641,206 

Discounts and advances ...... 1,443,351 | 1,451,015 | 1,465,684 | 1,487,551 Latiaee 
Advances = = we Woes 4,518,216 | 4,518,216 | 4,518,216 | 4,518,216 4,562,064 
cuaient eee ST ree ‘ — ; —_ —_ 516,422 | 473,896 

ikhebe bs ean-ens coool Me 128. 28,41 4 1,094 
Bent new in circulation... Basses 4,224,901 | 4,184,411 r “igo'soe yea 4, 4 
Sight liabilities................ 1138, 242 oe 1,112,272 1,179,751 | 1,036,238 
Deposits .............. _-s eee! 1,952,262 | 1,386,608 1,392,146 | 1,282,693 1,545,543 

BANK OF POLAND. nas ahh zloty* (000’s omitted), 
Aug. 2), | Aug. 10, July 31 Jul Aug. 20, 
Asszts, 19°, 1928. 1938. r ima 1997 : 


Pececcrceorsccesersecce 602,67 


Gold . 602538 | 602531 | 169,97 
Of which held abroad....} 195,095 ao 


195,095 195,095 195,095 228,851 
Foreign currencies ..... 94,712 698,907 709,675 716.802 16,566 
Bills discounted ........; 581,099 581,827 398,059 
Loans against securities 70.683 69.427 68,929 67,543 42,587 


Reserve fund securities. . 55,647 55,647 55,647 55.177 + 
Uiability of the Treasury; 25000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 
LiaBILITIE8, 


Share capital............| 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 100,000 
Reserve funds .......... 94,435 94,435 94,435 94.435 4,653 
Notes in circulation ....| 1,121,680 | 1,144,067 1,159,255 | 1,090,944 731,061 
Current accounts........| 600,455 572,191 577,516 655,440 286,702 
Government Accounts .. 75,C00 75,000 75,000 75,CO9 21,544 


* As from October 13, 1927, 8°91 slotys equal one U.S. dollar 

BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. marks (000's omitted). 

Aug. 15, ; Aug. 8, | July 31, | Aug. 15, Position, 
1928, 1928 1928. 


ASSETS. b 1927. May30,1914 
Oe tte iB E eneseeses coos 309,115 | 309,337 | 309,598 {| 322,139 35,091 
Balance “abroad and foreign 
a tekiialetins +oeaee 697,266 | 722,821 | 737,427 | 1,023,972 90,379 
Finnish and Foreign Govern- 
ment securities............ 318,598 | 337,806 | 337,806 362,824 21,826 
Discounts and loans ........ 1,285,554 | 1,201,529 | 1,136,857 | 765,369 105,151 


LiaBILITIES, 
Notes in ciroulation ........ 
Deposits at notice .......... 


BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. kroon (000's omitted). 


1,522,019 | 1,538,194 | 1,542,717 | 1,370,710 123,941 
176,001 | 113,777 77.605 | 310,894 21.225 





AssETs. 1 . 
Gold coin and bullion ............. cee a 10,040 | 10,040 | 10,033 | 10,033 
Net foreign exehange ........... Rennes 26,741 | 87, 27,272 | 26,615 
Subsidiary Estonian coin .......... eee] 644 601; 664 644 105 
Home bills diseounted ............0.0. 8,829 | 8829) 8,680] 8,743 | 8,853 
Loans and advanees* .......... wadenede 15,373 | 15,693 | 16,381 | 17,048 | 16,921 
LIABILITIES, 
Notes in eireulation .............ccece0e 36,294 | 36,282 | 37,243 | 38,112 | 35,680 


Sight deposits and current aecounts ..| 23,425 | 23,202 | 23,472 | 23.218 | 24,756 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities ..| 61°59%| 61°11%' 61°75%| 60°83%| @064% 


* Ineludes a sum not exceeding Ekr. 15,000,000, ganranteed by the Government. 


BANK OF LATYVIA.—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted). 


Aug. 22, | Aug. 15,, Aug. 8, Aug. 1, | July 25, | Aug.24, 
AssETs. 1928, 1928. 1928. | 1928. 1928. | 1927. 
Gold bullion and coins ..| 23,730 | 23,730 | 23,730 729 23,648 





23,728 
Silver coin...... eccccecece 4,479 4,496 aes 4,482 4,480 4,025 
Balance abroad ......... r if 78,084 | 31,964 
Treas. notes & sm. change 9,299 | 10,243 3139 9,183 9,730 | 10,210 
Gecrcmet socaci| Saae| eu| Skee) Hes] suet es 
t sec es.. " 
Oueeretiete ...cdce: eeseee] 10,153} 10,706 | 9,030 | 10,346 | 10,167 | 12,836 


Notes in circulatios 41,932 | 41,255 | 41,656 | 41,433 | 41,830 27,987 
a n eeoee , % 
Capital paid up ...-......| 15581 | 15°81 | 15581 | 15581 | 15581 | 14385 


Reserve ....... acsceeheces! * Quen 3,091 3,091 3,091 3,091 2,612 
Special reserve ......... 2,500 2,500 2,500 | — 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Deposits.......... cooeveoe] 11,697] 11,672 | 12,556 11,557] 11,437; 12,645 
Current accounts ........ 54,920 | 54,395 | 54,775 54,625 | 55,095 42,017 
Government accounts ....| 111,370 | 113,639 lh 2,777 | 114,189 | 113,367 | 92,627 


Other liabilities .......... 41,292 | 10,379 S018 | 7,961 9,308 ' 14,603 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted). 


b ily B, 
ASSETS. re my “as. ral ae a ‘iat ne 30, 1914 
Cash - 146 1,136,022 | 1,136,204 | 1, 
ao see siesas 773,640 | 170,891 er 41,740 


Advanees .....00 74,626 eas 74,046 73,175 
L1aBILITIEs, 


N seveseccooce 906 11,140 Laeaee? 1,269,214 | 1,332,562 362,276 
Govt dapeaiss 2. Mele 810 ManiTe | "630.3 653,174 | 7 


52,607 87,40 
Other deposits.... | 340,880 | 423,768 sores 370,604 | 264,310 11,440 
CENTRAL BANK OF CHILE.—In $’s (000's omitted). 
Aug. uly 27, Jay. 13, wi & on 2 
1928. 1928. 


| 2 ecto eeeeceseeeseseeeee a ae M045 62,028 "59621 
abroed eecee eeececcesesece 476, ’ 

Discoun' i 8,536 8,375 8835 

Disoou and advan Bissrees] aa) | 641 | 41 | G44 | 3,866 


= of pod cee in ene 319,162 ee o 
vt. notes in circulation .... ee ee 
Deposits .......ccescececeseeeef 115,020 | 134,070 | 48,655 a i 


Drafts 1 1,927 
Paid-u: SOMMMIN s<0isbaces+cdhis 12,914 0,613 89.523 89'523 77,889 





MOSCOW QUOTATIONS FOR TCHERVONETZ. 
According to advices received in London, the following ere 
the Moscow quotations for tchervonetz :— 


£1,000 sterling equals 942°21-944-09 tchervontsi. 
1 tohervonets = 10 geld: roubles. £1 sterling = 946 gold roubles. 





Aug. 15) Aug.7, July 31,jJu y 23 | July 14, 
928. | 1928. | 1938. | 1928. | 1928 
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gus 
Par | 2 aD A 
| 2a, oer ag Es 7 
‘or £1 4. 
mts for} frane af £ 
io efor l frame 1390 an 
4 ts for 1 lire 1943 A 
» |Cente for 1 mark sn e 
: Besereee = fm: 
4 . » (Cente for 1 guilder lest . 
| vesseeeece » | (Conte for 1 kroner bh | 
months ststsesssssensesssssnons } 244, 3 : 2 Stockholm >| a oe ‘a 
Loans—Day to day............+..-.-(5) 4 2 5 48 } 4 4 4 es ' ieee Cente for $1 1205 TI 
Short al nealliiatent essvessereocensees 2 : 4 | Yokehama ...., ts for 1 yen : 
Deposit allowances: Baas ....2.0... 2% i, ie Heng Keng.... . |Cente for H. Kong § on x 
unt houses at call............ 2 | Shanghai ....» te for 1 Shng. tael 6490 $0 
At DObice ..........ceeeerecsesceces 22 __ | Caloutta ...... ” te for 1 rupee 25 m 
t Additional to those offered by tender in the preceding week. Buenos Aires.. ,, : 10-440 
a iideeiiidiaiilia i, Bie de Janeiro ,, |Cents for 1 milreis ata | 13¢ bs 7 
———_——_—- 5 + Gold pesos for $100. co 
£ i | Bank Bills, | Trade Bills. SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES. pe 
jas |S Monthe¢ Months. 6 Months. |3 Months. 4 Months.'6 Months,| The South African Banks quote the following rates :— of 
Union of South Africa. | Union of South Atrica, : 
From Fe cl 
From February 6, + ih 
London on South Africa, | South Africa on London 
Buying. Belling. Buying, 
sensei, clea. lille | ikl F 
OD cccee e ee 0 
Athens 2, Same We isa 22 1oe | Parle 22020007: Jan. 19, 1938 3. Hh) Deg on Oe ee Ee T 
Belgrade aoe ao July 26,1921 .. 6 Prague ........ Mar, 8 1937 .. 5 | spgays 210002000022227; : , 
ceeonhodbe Oct. 5, 19837 .. 7 Pretoria........ Jan. 9, 1928 .. " Ww 
Brosecis ........ June 30, 1928 ‘ Reval. ...cccccce Jan. 2, 1938 .. nt Sr aes a th 
Desepert seeeee ame iss . $ a Abiesincs a tn 190 days ...........00.05 2 be 
ecsaroes 3 y i isnt ‘5 S aeteaeiunate Ang. 5,184 ; CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. > 
Heldingtors 22. Auge rises 2 gy | Swise Bank | The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the I 
Kevno........... 8 1935 .. 7 | , places........ Oct, 22, 1925 .. 4 following rates of exchange :— bt 
Lésbon ........ July 28, 1926 .. 8 Tokio .......+.- 18,1927 ..5' ‘ 
New York on aie . ) nel ocsescce apy 6 a ~ § | Method of | | so 
orev. Mazagigs 22 | tebe Apr. al, i997. 53 — hc te le : 
Central Bank of Chile.— rate for member banks, 64%; discount rate | Ecuador ..............)8ueres to £........ 24°3325 | Sight London | 2438 pe 
(or Gay Epplied t banks, &c charging not more than 11% p.a. for their loans. Colombia (Bogota) .... 1 ae > | 10000 
nm pol my apn be ay Feat ap ete eing 4 ‘ — wneud tof .... wa tess 7 cn . 
RATES OF EXCHANGE. Bolivia ................(pence to Boliviano 1920 |90days |i é 
sci | seinem 1 teat OVERSEAS DOMINIONS RATES. Z£ 
London on |  vanoey Par. | ey. | ieee. | ‘sas,’ | COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF NBW ZEALAND. 
E dollars to £1 | Cat a | 4° 8 COAA |  854- London on Australia and Australis and New Zealsad 
A Cable f Te { . e wi 
Paris .......- eee it TT. | 19031 | 128 iat : Pek Mew Sealand. en Saae y 
Amsterdam. Morinsto4i | Tr. | 12107 | 13° 1-10 a ahy Buying. Belling. Buying. Belling. 8 
Brussels...... eto Gl | TT. | 3500 | M'si-be | 3898-908 | 34 90- eT aed aa Tae T mae | dept ie 7 
Berne ........(franceto £1 | T.T, | 2522. eh 95°20-4 | 25° 192-203 tralia. | Zeal’nd| tralia, |eal'nd| tralia. |Zeal'nd| tralia. | eal'sé ; 
Oslo ..........,kror erto£l | T.T. | 18159 | 18° 55: 18-18-19 | 18° 184-19 
Stockholm....|kronor to £1 | T-T. | 18159 | 18-10-14 | 18+ 124-13 Pa § 
Copenhagen .. to£1 | TT. | 18159 | 18: 18: 18 * 184-19 § 
Madrid ......ipe to £1 | TT. | 257294 | 28° 99° 10- 29° 
Lisbon........ oto £1 | TT. | 460 at 107 107-8 
Vienna ...... mto£l | T.T. | 4584 | 4° Me 40-4 44144 4 
Prague eoeese to £1 TT, 24-02(a) 163§-—2 b 
oe mtosl | TT. | 252% me are st 
ooes[pengoto Al | TT. | 2762 | 37° 37°835—-5 | 37° BULLION. 8 
Bukarest ... a rr. eal 15-17 798-5 14—7 ‘ie wraps sa s of gold fo 
Athens ......|drac wT, oma : Sra . _ led stics _ ;— - 
Warse eee EE 04538 sete ; F Denaineal t : m dat 7 "4 Excise oo 
iw eeocece ede Pe 
Helsingfors marks to nr. 19323 | 1$34 iste-+3 ists ~ eee onan 
eas mie at | Er. ipso set inte it sok, ss 
Riga eeeeesen Cn tres to £1 eae 25°22 15-30 97 15-30 15-30 
Buenos Aires to peso rr. aren Ay 
Rio de J to mils. 16 ip 
Montevideo .. to pesa 51 st ant 
Valparaiso.... to 41 © |3R: 3° 
Lima ....c0.. .to Per. par | 2539 prem. 
Caloutta .. pence is& 
Bombay ...... to { } 18 { is 5 A i 
Madras ...... rupee ls 5# _ 
Hong Kong . to dollar os yl 
Shanghai eoee to tael ee eo Li i 
Singapore ... to dollar Qs 48 | 2 Stat 
Kobe eooee eco to yen 24584 bah -4 B: 
Menila........ to peso 94-0664 ! 
Mexico ...... to dols. 4584 23-— P 
@ As trom Oct. 13. + Bate for day. } Pence to escndo. B 
(a) An official stabilisation at dollars to 100 krone, i.s., 
1623 to & - 
CURRENT RATES IN NEW YORK. of 
GOLD MOYEMENTS. B 
The American Exchange Irving Trust Company cable the Id during the ast week, pr 
exchange rates in New York :— The arrivals and withdrawals of go 6 bilow:— 
follawing money and nggccmuaten a a alas as announced by the Bank of England, have been as : . 
3 ane Aa. Aug. 1928. Anarv, 1938. Wrrmpaawals. nil 
her 19m. 1938, Aug. a4 2 ee & Aug. 8 cocenscoserecoeoeerer® ail R 
Call money eeeeeeseoseseee eeeee0 % ee 3 ee % ee 3 ee 3 ve Ld 25 © 20 00.009 08 O88 06 000000900 nil ” % nearer? re Bars old 104008 
Time money(00days’mized coll) 4 .. 6 .. oo Bw &.. ” Sha eee ee e+e Ee eee nenes es Bae ns is 
Bank acceptances :— Aron Gali amaarercmmmmmenan, | Ee are sree WRITE 9 Se Sootesecscnsee Bers oy 1a m 
anbee~ = > 5 ee i ee d oe d ee ee d wm DD, ccdubudimivccdcvtoves all oo BD wcccce eooeceee Bars “ae br 
90 days. evesescsece ee Ss iS nm os cocceccccccccocosorer® 
Conmeual tonne 90 days... 4 4 vA ee 5e 34 oe Total rerccersevecvererere LADO gee. 














follaws + GOLD. 


f England gald reserve against notes amounted 

Tie POTLTS = Gur send instant (as compared with 
ail 439,445 on the previous Wednesday), and represents 
- increase of £18,165,460 since April 29, 1925—when an 
fective gold standard was resumed. No gold being avail- 
able in the open market this week, demand has been met by 
withdrawals from the Bank of England, most of which are 
understood to be on behalf of Germany. 

All the withdrawals were in bar gold.. There was a net 
influx of gold of £1,081,000 during the week under review. 
The receipt of £500,000 on the 27th inst was in sovereigns from 
South Africa, and that yesterday of £1,000,000 consisted of 
sovereigns fram Australia. The latter is the only consign- 
ment from that quarter of any consequence since the war. 
Before that event sovereigns arrived periodically in consider- 
able quantities, and, consisting of new minted coin, usually 
commanded a premium for re-export. The arrival of this 
parcel has taken mast of the Australian banks by surprise, 
as there appears to be no particular inducement for such an 
operation. Whether it was originally intended for London, or 
for India and diverted on the way because the market there 
could not absorb at ance so substantial a parcel, is not yet 
clear. In any case it is a welcome reinforcement of the 
Bank of England Reserve. 

SILVER. 

During the week the market developed weakness and the 
price for cash touched 26}8d on the 27th inst. This is the 
lowest figure since May sth, when the quotation was 263d. 
The cause has been the continual flow of demonetised coin 
which, when refined, has created larger spot supplies than 
the market, can conveniently absorb. Hence the difference 
between the prices for cash and forward delivery has widened 
to 3d. The last occasion when the quotation for two months’ 
delivery commanded sq high a premium was September 9, 
1926. Business has been fairly active, China being the chief 
buyer, though bears have taken advantage of the fall to cover 
some of their commitments. India has again been more 
of a seller than a buyer, and America has usually been dis- 
posed to supply the market at current rates. 

The following were the United Kingdom imports and ex- 
ports of silver registered from mid-day on the 2oth instant 
to mid-day on the 27th instant :—Imports.—Germany, 
418,319; France, £72,225; U.S.A., 19,310; Mexico, 
£126,000; British West Africa, £11,563; other countries, 
£5,66; total, £253,023. Exports.—Miscellaneous, £9,239. 


Inpian Currency RETURNS. 
(In Lacs of Rupees.) 
Aug. 15. Aug. 22. 


A e 7. 

Notes in circulation ......ee.ses 18,081 ee 18,157 .. 18,209 
Silver coin and bullion in India .. 10,300 .. 10,379 .. 10,431 
Silver coinand bullion outofIndia .. «s+ 8 ee 
Gold coin and bullion in India .. 2,976 .. 2976 .. 2,976 
Gold coin and bullion out of India... =... ss bi. ae 
Securities (Indian Government) .. 4,273 .. 4,270 .. 4,270 
Securities (British Government).. 532 .. 532 .. 532 

The stock in Shanghai on the 25th instant consisted of about 
47,000,000 ounces in sycee, 86,000,000 dollars and 8,340 silver 
bars, as compared with about 47,600,000 ounces in sycee, 

100,000 dollars, and 5,820 silver bars on the 18th instant. 


GOLD AND SILYER PRICES. 








M NOTICES. 
r Stanley Christopherson, a deputy chairman of the Midland 


pe k, Limited, has been appointed a director of the Yorkshire 
Brand Bank, Limited, in the place of the late Mr W. T. 


aaa Midland Bank announces that the Night. Safe 
lies tae et inaugurated at the King street, Hammersmith, 

S mow been extended to the branch at 117 and 119 
also an tigh road, Balham, London, S.W.12. The bank 
North ounces the opening of a mew office, known as the 


orth Fa h branch, at North parade, Pinehurst, Farn- 
fame "Hampabire under the management of Mr’Jj. W. 


is ae Limited, announce that a branch of the bank 
ment of Mrs 198 Melton road, Leicester, under the manage- 
branch), F. H. Ragg (also manager of the Leicester 
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The National Provincial Bank, Limited, announce that a 
branch of the bank is now open at 2 Bridge-street, Leather- 
hear, under the management of Mr B. Baker. 

A new branch of the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, 
will be opened at Ipoh F.M.S. to-day. 

The Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, announces 
that branches of the bank have been opened at Proston 
(Queensland) and Geraldton (Western Australia). 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Rate Annum, vi 
maleated tase | Di ites 











for Whole 
Name of Company. * Interim div. + Final div. Years. 
‘Year, Yioue 
Banks. 
Dominion (Canada) ............ 3%* | .. | Quarterly >| 
National of India .............. 10%* (Sept. 14] Tax free oe 
and Rubber. er 
Djaboong (Java) Rubber........ 5%t Less tax 10 25 
er panies. | 
A.D. Foulkes .........ccccceces a Less tax an 
zane), Labourers’ & General . ai 
DT sosceeccecnenecuce 3%* (Sept. 
Arundel Coulthard...2.02222.27. ™ nds i on "| 5 
soteroane Can Ribebenseeaeeds sec 5* (Sept. 1) tax als li 
Barnsley Brewery .............. % ‘&bonus| of } 
Blyth,Greene, Jourdaine ...... 1 3 a > | ~ 
Bushell, Watkins, and Smith 12%t ss tax 18 | 18 
City of London Electric ........ Sept. 29] Less tax oe ee 
end DP atesnease<s * 2 ‘ax free he ae 
Dover Gas .......sccccccccccece: 73* (Sept. 4) Less tax a 
Ellis Warde. .........ccccesseees ad vi 124; 1 
Equitable Loan of Scotland ..../93d p.s. Less tax és at 
European Gas ....c0.ceseccccess 20° Oct. 1) Tax free oi hued 
Hector Powe..............s000. Aug. 23 10 | .. 
Hine, Parker, and Co. .......... 5* “e Less tax au) “ee 
PN riventtecsceecrcceveccece ee a 38 | nib 
Hurst Nelson .......csesceccees 3 (&bonus} of /6 p.s.) Less tax} .. | +s 
Imperial Tobacco of Canada * (Sept. 28 oe oe ye 
Kay’s Atlas Brewery............ Less tax 10 124 
Leatherhead Gas and Lighting.. %* oe ee ee | ee 
Limmer an id 
As RA eg 12* |Sept. 10} Tax free or 
London and Thames Haven Oi! 
Weirececcccscccecccecs 5%* (Sept. 29) Tax free rn 
Maypole Dairy................6. 74%* |Sept. 29 ee | . 
Newoastle-on‘Tyne Electric .... %* |Bept. 29 « Sais 
Pennsylvania Water & Power ..| $§p.e. |Oct. 1 aa Pe 
Pinchin, Johnson, and Co....... 10%* |Sept. 8) Less tax See 
ing Gas... .........seeeeees 5* pt. 1) Less tax | és 
Southampton Gaslight and Coke} 5* Aug. 31 | se 
Staveley and Iron.......... 6 ai Tax free 5 | ee 
Tendring Hundred Waterworks * |Sept. 2) Less i ¢e 
United Indigo ..........ssecsese ‘on ae eo oe fee 
Winterbottom Book Cloth...... T4%* |Bept. 29) Less tax 4 Bae 
Wr. Fulton .......... coos cool LOGt ae 123: § 
OIL OUTPUTS. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, LIMITED.—Output for the 
week ending August 22, 1928:—Buchivacoa: Production, 37,140 
barrels; shipments, 52,464; production during July, 139,550 
barrels; shipments during July, 121,710 barrels. Trinidad: 
Production, 7,586 barrels; production during July, 28,258 barrels. 

CrroLe.—Subsidiaries operated by Gulf Oil Corporation 
averaged 38,401 barrels daily in week ended August 3rd, of which 
Creole’s share was 18,442 barrels daily. In preceding week pro- 
duction averaged 38,561 barrels daily, of which Creole’s share 
was 18,637. Production from Creole’s properties in first six 
months this year was §2267,122 barrels, against 2,732,784 barrels 
in 1927 period. Creole’s share was 2,372,132 barrels, against 
966,774 in 1927 period. 

MEXICAN EaGLe O1L.—The production for the week ended 
— 18, 1928, was 111,000 barrels. 

ENEZUELAN CCNSOLIDATED OILFIELDS, LIMITED.—The follow- 
ing cable has to-day been received from the company’s field 
manager at Fyzabad :—‘“‘ Production for week ended August 25th, 
4,963 barrels (709 tons).” 

VENEZUELAN O1L CONCESSIONS.—Output for the week ended 
August 25th was 105,810 metric tons (week ended August 18th, 
108,081 metric tons). 


BARCLAYS BANK | 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 
And over 1,950 Branches in England and Wales. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


CHIEF OFFICE: 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
BRANCHES: 


MANCHESTER: | BIRMINGHAM: | BRIGHTON: 
York STREET | 67 CoLMORE Row | 7 NORTH STREET 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 














New 
Profit Appropriation. 
Balance| After. | Amount Co 
Period | trom | Pay- | “ Period La 
tries bution, |—____|__- -—_——**"__| Deprecia- | Forward.|| Net | Divi, 
Interest. Amount.| Amount. | Rate,| fon, de. Profit. | dend, 
-  4xSteweta. (| °° °&«| & £ & £ oy © et 2 8 hele 
Kay’s Atlas eereeeeeeeeeeescesesoes June 30 35, 16,233 §1,599 sey 10,000 10 2, 56,432 19,750 124 
Iron, , and Steel. 
R. and W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co June30 | 17,568 20,021 37,589) .. 21,49 3 oe 16,093} .. - 
Wellman, Smith, Owen Eng. Corp.| Dec. 31 1,835|Dr 11,849|\Dr 13,684 ee ee e. |Dr 972\Dr 10,877) .. a 
Motor and Cycle. 
Singer and Co..... 7 seoecsceee| July 31 | 41,5 171,223; 212,773] «. 135,352; 20 ¢ 10,000} 69,421) 140,365) 95 
Rubber, &c. 
Djaboong (Java) .......ssesee0+-| Mar. 31 3, 10,979 14,542)) .. 5,264, 10 7,500 3,778] 11,350, 25 
Other Companies. 
United Indigo and Chemical ....1 June30! 15; 21,067 36,349]| 13,1 7,656" 83 oe 15,568! 21,853} 33 





Reports and d2otices. 


The directors of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
announce, with great regret, that their colleague, Mr J. P. Gibson, 
finds it imperative for reasons of health to resign from the board 
of the bank. In accordance with medical advice, Mr Gibson is 
returning to live in South Africa, and sails for Cape Town on 
September 14th. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada announce that 
from to-day its administrative office for the British department 
will be moved from Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2, into its newly-erected headquarters for the 
United Kingdom at 2, 3 and 4 Cockspur street, London, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 9691. 

Mr Bulmer Howell, of Messrs Neish Howell and Haldane, 
solicitors, 47, Watling street, E.C. 4, has retired from the London 
board of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. 
To fill the vacancy, Mr Owen Bulmer Howell, of the same firm, 
has keen appointed to the board. 

Mr Kenneth Anderson, of Perry and Co. (Roads), Limited, and 
Colprovia, Limited, has joined the staff of Oil Trust (1927), 
Limited, as representative and sales agent for their Cuban asphalt 
products. 








BANK FOR RUSSIAN TRADE, LIMITED.—The balance-sheet dated 
June 30, 1928, shows total assets £7,354,853. Cash in London 
amounts to £501,683, while cash with banks abroad stands at 
£454,492. Loans at call amount to £250,000. Bills receivable 
stand at £715,746. Investments in British Government securities 
amount to £456,750. Loams, advances, &c., stand at £521,821. 
Acceptances are at £3,862,738, and bills stand at £591,623. With 
regard to liabilities, the issued capital stands at £550,000. Reserve 
is at £175,000. Deposits amount to £1,683,326 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY.—The company’s 
ss earnings for 1927 increased 21 per cent. over 1926 to 
35,290,741, its net earnings, after operating expenses, maintenance, 
and taxes, increased 24 per cent. to $17,032,086, and the balance 
available for the Class A stock, other dividends and surplus in- 
creased to $2,805,145, a gain of 11 per cent. from the total of 
$2,537:491 reported for 1926. The balance-sheet of the system 
shows total assets of $312,701,682, compared with $255,161,569 at 
the close of 1926. The consolidated balance-sheet as of May 31, 
1928, showed current assets of $32,136,009, as against $15,869,086 


155 Branches 
in Finland 


KANSALLIS-OSAKE-PANKKI 


(National Joint Stock Bank) 


t Singer and Co.—Dividend of 25 per cent. paid for 1926-27 absorbed £104,181. 












on December 31, 1927. This compared with total current liabilities 
of $12,924,935 and $27,048,860 respectively, leaving net working 
capital at May 31, 1928, of $19,211,074. The most recent com. 
parative earning statement of the system, covering the twelve 
months ended May 31, 1928, shows gross earnings and other 
income of $42,006,909, an increase of 32 per cent. over the pre. 
ceding twelve months, net earnings, after operating expenses, 
maintenance, and all taxes of $18,167,902, an increase of 24 per 
cent., and a balance for dividends and surplus after provision 
for replacements, renewals, and depreciation of $6,101,892, an 
increase of 29 per cent. 


GREAT NORTHERN INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED.—At an extra. 
ordinary general meeting of the Great Northern Investment Trust, 
to be held on September 4th, resolutions will be submitted to 
increase the company’s capital to £2,000,000 by the creation of 
100,000 shares of {10 each. The new shares when fully paid 
will be converted and sub-divided into six £1 preference shares 
and four £1 ordinary shares, and subsequently converted into 
preference and ordinary stock. A statement will be submited 
at the meeting as to the board’s intentions with regard to the 
issue at an early date of part of the proposed additional capital. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY.—We are in‘ormed that a 
banking group headed by Halsey, Stuart and Co., New York, is 
offering for public subscription an issue of $30,000,000 Middle 
West Utilities Company 54 per cent. serial notes at prices yielding 
from 5.625 to 6 per cent. The proceeds from the sale of these notes, 
maturing serially from 1929 to 1931, will be used principally 
towards reimbursing the company’s treasury for funds used in the 
development of subsidiaries and for general corporate purposes. 
The issue represents the only funded debt of the company, whose 
various stocks have a present combined market value of over 
$ 190,000,000. 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS.— 
The Railway Commissioners for New South Wales have presented 
to the State Government their report on the working of the Govern- 
ment railways and tramways for the quarter ended March 31, 1928. 
The principal details are as under :— 


uarter Quarter 
Stnded Ended 
March 31, = Marchi, 
Railways. 1927. 1928, 
Miles open ....cccccccccccccccccccccvcees 5,750 ee 5,868} 
Revenue— 
Passenger @eeeeeeesesceeeseoseereeessesese £2,207,314 ee 2,362,332 
Merchandise eeeeseeecesececss eerceesesce £2,561,198 ee ana7 
Expenditure eeeeeeeeecee eeceeseeseses eeccee £3,286,744 oe a 
Train miles run e@eeeeseeeseeeeseses eeeees 6,527,961 ee 6,680, 


Earnings per train mile..........eee0--. 14/72 -» 4 
Expenditure ~ train mile .............. 10/03 «. - 
Percentage—Expenditure to earnings...... 6893 «.. _ 7 ot 
Number of passengers.......cscccessssess 36,010,338 ee oo 
Tonnage of goods traffic...........-e0++++ 1,506,209 .. he 
Tonnage of coal and coke ..........se02-- 1,698,726 .- 1,5 "ed 


Tonnage of other minerals ........ eesee 599.050 .. 551, 
Tonnage of live — traffic ..........+--- 196,620 .-. 212,598 
ramWways. 
MEleS. OPER cccccccccccvccccsccccceceeeces 228 oe aes 
Revenue COPS HC SSO OR SEES EeT ESSE SESEEHOS -—oy oe 1s 
Expendit Cece scescecsseseeesesesesesese® 7 oe ‘ 
ees eailes tan eceeeeceseoseeeeeeeeesee 8,573,482 oo = 
Earnings per tram mile eeceocceecsseeesere 2/4 69 2/3 
Expenditure per tram mile ............-. J/llt - 68 
Percentage—Expenditure toearnings .... 8421  .. 98,335,141 
Number of passengers carried ..........-- 88,135,639 .- 50% 


SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED.—The ery 
of the Second Alliance Trust Co., Limited, have coe stock 
recommend the declaration of a dividend on the preg per 
for the year ended July 31st last at the rate of 20 Production of 
annum (against 19 per cent. last year), subject to ropose 10 
income-tax. If circumstances remain unaltered they ny of a pet 
pay the interim dividend for the current year at the rale necessary 
cent. per annum. Subject to the passing of ne ordinary 
resolutions, they further propose to make an issue to vently coB- 
shareholders of 39,000 shares of £1 each, to be subseg announ 
a into ordinary stock on terms to be settled an 

ater. 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





ncn TT ee ee ee ee mine 
1928. 1928, 
Week ended 
Oe 24, 1928. | Miles 


ic) Week ended 
Ces 25, 1928. 


bond, Bd. asec ieee 711 


ae 

her oe tT 424 

Metropolitan (c) 59 | 31°4 
meas | 

Und’ Re} .. 

y 4 1927 ..2.] oe 

Lon.4Sub.Gr’upe; .. 

pitwaooDrwa bo | 44 

mit" p 

Great Northern b| 562 | 18: 


Great pouthern bl 2,187 14211 .. 
Tee 
+ Includes receipts from independent omnibuses acquired during current year. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS. 









s 2 Gross Receipts Toral Gross 
Name. Period, g if for Week. Receipts, 
& | &S |” tozs. | + or 1928, | + or — 
INDIAN, 
Assam Bengal ......|17weeks|July 28/ 1,111 | 3,78,090| + 11,244 69,21, 639 : 238 698 
Barsi Lt, Ry... .|18weeks|Aug. 4 "118 + 42,700} 9 97,500 


58, 

eens N, Wester: |18 weeks 4} 2,079 | 5,49,926 
Nagpur ....|17weeks)July 28) 2,949 | 11,42,000 

fen Bar,, & ‘GI. 19 weeks) Aug. 18) 3,022 | 15,99,000) + 1,01,000 
Borma, eeecoverocece 1? weeks July 28 1,349 


Madras & 8, Mahr ../18weeks/Aug. 4/ 3,072 | 14,70,000}+ 60,511) 3,38,62,736) + 37,50,111 
Nisam's Guarantd.(s) 18 weeks 7 1,018 — + 7,602) 71,08,398)+ 8,349,527 
+Rohilk'd & Kumaon 18 weeks ,818)+ 1,271) 24,76,837)— 2,5%,238 


561 
South Indian ......\l5weexs|July 4 2,083 | 12 ysi2 + 97,499} 1 91,39, 279} + 10,56,069 


t Including Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway. (8) Total receipts of all lines. 















ARGENTINE (a). 
& 

tine NB, ...... Bwoeks Aug.25 753} 15.400) + “1,000! 118,500| + 1,400 
B,A.and Pacific ....| 8weeks| 25/ 2,694 | 148,000\ + 16,000 1,250,000} + 103,000 
B, A. Cen coocese | Seeks 26; .. 14,929, 315) 115,277) + 5,538 
B.A, Gt, Bou! «| 8weeks 25) 4,720 1,000) — — 1,666,000; — 292,000 
B.A. Western ......| 8weeks 25) 1,926 | 85,000 700,000 — 75,000 
Central Argentine ../ dweaks 25] 3,506 | 251,000) + * 6,020) 1,996,000|— 9,000 
Cordoba Cen 8weeks } 7,000} 589,000. 26,000 
Entre Rios .......... 8weeks 4.600 205,600| + 300 





CUBAN. 


& & & &£ 
United of Havanat : 8weeks| Aug. 25| 1,359 49,670 — 1,354| 304,848|— 32,906 
+ Figures include Havana Central Railway. 











at URUGUAYAN, 

oune ner z é 

O Ure Uraguay ..| Swoeks|Aug.25) 273) 23887 + 2,548) 201,127/+ 7,164 

Cree onan] sweeks| = 33) HL] © SGstl+ S99) Saat 9 
weess ? 

O, Urug, (West, Hxt.)| 8weeks 25| all 2.211) + 303} 17,4081 + 403 

CANADIAN. 
Canadian National..33weeks Aug. 21 19,142! 5,596,809 + 720,350 162640704 413480375 
Canadian Pacific .”|33 weeks 21) 14,670! 4,375,000] + 660,000,127354000) + 12056000 








BRAZILIAN em 






Gt. Went. of Brasil... 
34weeks|A 35 1,016 800 
Tesreitina seveve, /Sweciel ase a2 nsi4 148 5,701 : 241706 
San Panin Termni.| 34weeks 23 Mire 
san Panlo |... 34meeks 1534 78.286 > % 144 Pear’ 120 e 177301 
CHILBAN, 
vind Salay (Chi z z 
Nitrate Aweeks|Aug.26) 838} 36,060 + 1,144,840] + 106,010 
(monthly) |32weeks Ane. 15 30,653) + S30 500,966|+ 105,765 














(b) Converted at the current rate of exchange. 
TRAMWAY WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS. 





Name, oa aA = Total 
1928, asi, | +0r— 1928, | + or — 
Bea atnn.. Steoaka ng wens Lac 14,383 + 52,518 
ay fees ) esos 1,800 





MONTHLY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD GROSS AND NEL RECEIPTS. 
table is extracted from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New York, 














Miles of Road. Gross Earnings. 
Date, 1926, 1927, 1927, Increase er 
— 
Mar. ... 236,948 237,804 | 529,899,898 |+ a 
ee 237,187 238,183 | 497,212,491 |— 1,464.57 
a a7 as 238,405 BH 039 | STH 74 
SU] asvmi| —agetsue | comaissrs |= aetzoring 
Peon 237,824 238,672 | 556,4C6,662 |— 22,686,735 
oa 238,814 237,854 | 564,043,987 |— 26,068,156 
eeee 238,041 238,828 179 ae 23, 
sec ooo 238,711 | 502,994,051 |— 58,159,905 
eee ist, — ™ ce a 59,294,705 
ce 230,4 56,560, — 30,161,7 
eco 237,970 239,584 455. 1, ot 1 
cc] Ham | ee | ssteas cea 
ee 904 473,428,231 |— 24,437,149 
. 239,079 240,120 746,395 '— 8,823,323' 123,780,393 


OVERSEAS RECBIPTS. 








to A oe for 
A Recei 
Name. Period. | 3 if —____Month, a Se ag 
Q S | 1927-8, 1927-98, | + or — + or —| 1927-28, | + or— 
INDIAN. 
from hs) od shins Sl = |S 
Southern Punjab} 1 mth [April 30} 848)  9,88,019 — 42,948 | aa 
CANADIAN, 
Canadian Nation'l|7 mths | July 31 ¢ Grose/ $35: $23,291,805) + 2692480) 146,505,331| + 11468323 
$3,618,447 gone 25,488,823) + 5,288,605 
Canadian Pacific/7 mths 31 dees $17,986,000 115,692,000) + 10821000 
| Net | $3,700,000 > STuneo 20,152, + 4,013,000 








BRAZILIAN, 






3 mths|July 31| 52 | £7,813)— 1,979| 17,446|— 


CHILE AND PERU. 


State of Bahia .. 





2,584 














— Corp. . 1; 1 — ot a: £143,494) + on “a ! 
aiedantil 12,220\—_—s -870,—=CfwswstCSL 
at 

l l z £ 
Midiand Uruguay; 1 mth July 31] 319 is.319 + 5128 15,319|'+ 2,128 
-W. Urugua ~ ~ 1 mth 31; 113 sono 122 oe ee 
Uruguay No -|1 mth 31} 73 340+ 159 

















OTHER CVERSEAS. 
Algoma Cent. & 













udson Bay (a)j/l2 mths|June 1,881,261} + 11,448 
and Masho- 
oatdbens ths 1,054,575 od 
Bilbao River cose} 7 mthsiJuly 31 18,964/+ 3,612 
Wédaxacs 7 mths 31 79,200\— 11,750 
Colombia Riys.&0 1 mth 31} Gross de oe 
Riea ......{11 mths|May 31) 1 425,492}+ 49,938 
Dorado Railway.. 7 mtbsjJuly 31 284,900}+ 51,500 
sions mal Pare te at Lori ses|t 150.989 
Internation: oO! 1, + t 
Central eal}? mtha|Jly 30 { 445.918|4 104,061 
Le Gusire & «& “Can mthsiJuly 31 82,345)+ 4,456 
Mid, of W. Aust.. a mthsi|June 30 216,i26)+ 9,652 
Nassjo Osearsh.. mths 41,481i+ 1,352 
PuertoCabello,éc. 1 mth Jan. 31 ‘ aa 
Rhodesia Rail’ys.|} 1 mth {June 30) 1,397 ae ea 
Samana &Sant’go| 7 mthsJuly 31 27,850|\— 15,838 
Sante Fe Prov. ..| 1 mth 31 « “a ea 
Zafra and Huelva| 7 mths 31} 112 Pjs. 428 2,711,972] + 496,855 


\a) Railway receipts only. 
TRAMWAY & OTHER RECEIPTS. 












Atlas Light | | 
oe -. is o-winc 9 mths/Dec. 31 51,761/+ 2,021 ‘ eaernasls) 29,852 
onaTrac. 2,238 860,325 
repts.in mnt 6 mths|June30 890} 52,286,757) + 1,282,338 
Brasilien ira” | | 7 mathe|July 31) 
Brit. 


ay 12 mths|June30 


Bleo' 
aa Blesire 1 mth jJuly 31 
a » oeee) Lm uly 
Cape Boat Trams| 1 mth |Feb. 
Catthagens and 

Herrerias Trms.|10 mths|Oct. 31 
CatalinasWarehs.| 1 mth |jJuly 31 
Cities Serviee Co./12 mths 31 
oe Sup. - Vict.|17weeksjAug. 7 

n ter national 

rlieHlec. 

Seapnnee os 4 mths/Apl. 30 { 
La Guaira Harbr.| 1 mth poy & 
La Plata Electric] 7 mths 
Madras bBlectri 


North’n Mexico 
Power eacese 
Para Electric ... r78, 
Puebla ona me saa 26,16,083 + 1,04,369 





17,235} 15,69,197)— 2,44,738 
51,159} 2,063,803) + 530,305 


(a) Formerly Cordoba Light, Power, and tasun. (b) Four-weekly return. 
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Commercial Reports. 


THE CORN TRADE. 
Mark Lane, Thureday Evening. 


Climatic conditions were rather unsettled, with occasional rains ; 
but harvest work was not seriously interrupted, and the bulk of 
cereal crops has been safely secured in the Southern and Eastern 
Counties. Farmers are now busy in preparing the land for 
autumn sowings. Threshing results are satisfactory, and quality 
of wheat leaves little to be desired, but the total yield is expected 
to be under that of last year. Supplies of new wheat at the 
principal statute markets are increasing, and sell readily at steady 
rates. Imported descriptions, however, move off rather quietly, 
and in the floating and forward cargo market prices were difficult 
to maintain owing to large Canadian offers and shipments, while 
Argentine qualities were also offered more freely at competitive 
prices. A steamer of Rosafe 63 lbs afloat sold 42s. Of feeding- 
stuffs, values of La Plata maize further weakened for spot and 
near positions, but later loadings steadier and reservedly offered. 
Plate steamers arrived sold at 34s 10}d to Bristol Channel, ditto 
due at about 36s to Italy, all per 480 lbs, c.if. terms. Wheat 
irregular. No. 2 Northern Manitoba ex-ship 47s 9d, No. 3 ditto 
458, Vancouver 45s, No. 4 ditto 44s, Atlantic 44s, No. 5 ditto 
41s 6d, No. 6 Vancouver 39s. New crop Northern Manitoba 
October-November No. 1 48s, No. 2 478s, No. 3 45s 6d ex-ship, 
Rosafe 63 Ibs ex-ship to arrive 44s 9d, Australian ex-ship 46s 6d 
per 496 Ibs. English new 8s 1od to gs 2d per 112 Ibs. Flour quiet. 
London standard grade 37s, town whites 38s, patents 39s to 40s 
per sack delivered in the Home Counties, with 6d to 1s per sack 
less for deliveries in the London districts. Of imported, Manitoba 
patents range from 34s to 37s 6d, Minneapolis 35s to 37s 6d, 
Australian 338 to 34s ex-store per 280 Ibs. Maize weak for spot 
and near parcels, but distant steady. Plate landed 37s od, ditto 
ex-ship 36s, September-October 36s 3d, October-November 36s 6d, 
November-December 36s 9d per 480 lbs. Yellow maize meal 
410 5s ex-wharf, white African ex-ship to arrive £8 15s, yellow 
ditto £8 17s 6d per ton. Barley quietly steady. Californian ex- 
store 42s 6d to 60s, Oregon sos, Chilian Chevalier 58s to 6ss, 
Australian 56s, Smyrna 44s to sos per 448 Ibs. Algerian-Tunisian 
ex-ship 338, Persian ex-ship 30s 6d, No. 3 Canadian Western ex- 
ship 348 9d, No. 2 Federal American 30s to 31s per 400 lbs. 
English new 138 to 16s 3d per 112 lbs. Oats steadier. La Plata 
27s 9d, black Plate 26s 9d, No. 2 Canadian Western 32s, No. 3 
ditto 29s 9d, No. 2 Canadian feed 28s 9d, mixed Canadian feed 
23s 6d, Chilian tawny 28s od, ditto white 32s to 34s, German 
gis 6d, all landed per 320 lbs. English new black and grey 

4d to 9s, white 8s 8d to 9s 4d per 112 Ibs. 


COMPARATIVE AYERAGES OF GRAIN. 


The following table gives the estimated sales of home-grown wheat 
during the harvest years 1927-28, 1926-27, 1925-26, 1924-25 :— 











| isatisae| isa. 1sr| 11s 1994-1985, 





sales of home-grown wheat— | Owts. Owts. 














Owns, Owts. 

1 week to A stipe mmmstimeiine 944 432 
§2 saohe de demas 25.. eeeeeesee eeeeeeece uastaee 118 neal 198 501 nasties 
Average price of English wheat 8 a sa 8 a 84a 
De. .oersbspresebesciabeubentine hier acs 99 12:5 12 «6 ll 7 








The following is a statement showi 
Average Price of British Corn in 
corresponding week in each of the years 


the Quantities Sold and the 
two weeks, and for the 
1924 tO 1927 :— 


Fe 





Quanrrrms Sot. Averacs Price rzr Cwr, 

Weeks Ended 
Wheat, | Barley. | Onts, | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. 
Aug 3 | 56,165 15,738 16881 | 104 | 1210 9 10 
Aug. 85 ......| 80,132 122,300 51,024 99]| 0 94 
Aug. 23,199../ 24,053 26,889 7% | 1211 | 14 3 9 3 
Aug. 22, 1985..| 147,213 33859 sass 119 | 1310 911 
Aug. 28,1996..| 94,044 43,530 36578 | 12 6 | 1310 90 
Aug. 37,1987 .| 54,327 14,785 22289 | 125 ]| 13 6 9 10 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS. 

Favourable weather reports, alternating with bear covering and 
rumours of export inquiry, have caused considerable fluctuation 
in American wheat On balance, bearish weather re 
and an official W: estimate of increased crops did not 


wholly offset the increased buying which took place during the 
middle of the week, so that prices show a slight advance. 






Chicage (Me. 8 


Visible supplies of wheat in Canada at 23,812,000 bushels show 
a decrease of 4,343,000 bushels as compared with the previous 
figures. Supplies a year ago stood at 21,055,000 bushels. 
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COAL. 


Our Cardiff correspondent writes :—The collieries 
firmly to the stabilisation schedule, and in some 
a premium. Shipments have maintained the level of the previ 
week, and are expected to do so for some time to come. Those 
pits which have not closed down are working more regularly, and 
the market for steam coal is steadier. Approximate quotatio 
are :—Best Admiralties, 19s 3d to 198 6d; seconds, 198 tO 19s i. 
best diys, 18s to 18s 6d; Black Veins, 17s 6d to 17s od; Westar: 
Valleys, 178; Eastern Valleys, 16s 6d to 17s; cargo smalls, 105 6d 
to 11s 6d; coking smalls, 12s 6d to 12s 9d; best bunker smalls 
128 6d to 138; cargo smalls, 11s 6d to 128; foundry coke, 32s 6 
to 36s; furnace coke, 19s to 218; patent fuel, 20s éd to 22s, 





are adhering 
cases demandin 





Our Glasgow correspondent writes:-—The restricted output of 
rcund coal is finding a ready outlet. The demand for washed 
smalls still exceeds supply and prices are firmly maintained. Very 
little inquiry is in circulation, and if, as seems not unlikely 
production is increased shortly, values may become a little easier 
Meanwhile, any occasional sign of weakness is due to tonnage 
difficulties. Shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports) :—Lanarkshire: 
Ell best, 148 3d to 14s 6d; splint best, 178; splint second, 16s. 
navigation, 16s 6d; navigation second, 158; steam, 138 od ; Hartley. 
16s 6d; trebles, 13s 3d; doubles, 138; singles, 12s; pearls, 1s; 
dross, 9s 6d to 10s. Fife: Screened navigation, 18s; first-class 
steam, 128 6d; third-class steam, 118; trebles, 14s to 148 6d; 
doubles, 13s 6d to 13s od; singles, 12s 6d; pearls, 11s 3d to 115 6d; 
Lothians: Prime steam, 12s 3d to 12s 6d; secondary steam, 115 9d; 
trebles, 138 6d to 138 gd; doubles, 13s 3d to 13s 6d; singles, 125 6d; 
pearls, 118 34. 





Our Sheffield correspondent writes :—The fuel position in South 
Yorkshire is dominated by the Coal Marketing Association. 
Restricted outputs and the knowledge that penalties will be enforced 
if quotas are exceeded have made it impossible for some collieries 
to undertake deliveries of certain qualities of coal, chiefly brights 
and best hards, under two or three weeks. For export many 
collieries have nothing to spare in best hards and washed smalls, 
and are well booked for the present month. As regards best 
qualities of house coal, there has been a rush of orders to escape 
the general advance of a shilling due on September 1. The 
market for coke is also hardening. As much as 13s at ovens is 
being asked for blast-furnace coke, an advance of a shilling. 
Local quotations are—Hard coal, 15s to 16s; washed doubles, 14s; 
washed smalls, 118; Notts hards, 14s 6d. 





TRON AND STEEL. 





We extract the following from the weekly report of the London 
Iron and Steel Exchange :—Notwithstanding that the holiday 
season is in full swing, a fair amount of business has been 
transacted of late in iron and steel, but the attendances on the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange have been somewhat poo 
owing to the number of members who are on holiday. Conditions 
in the British home markets still leave much to be desired, but 
there are indications that business will improve in the eatly 
autumn. The pig-iron department continues to be the quietest 
section of the market, but of late reports from one or two Gistrics 
indicate that inquiry is broadening. In the semi-finished stee 
department the advancing tendency of Continental prices has 
resulted in the diversion of some orders to the British steel -_ 
and the producers of this class of material are reported 
better off for business than for a long time past. In the fins! . 
steel department the constructional engineering trades are fait 
well employed, and are perhaps the best buyers of finished stee 
at the moment. Active conditions are reported in the oa 
market; prices continue to show an advancing tendency, an dent 
Continental steel-makers are inclined to adopt a rather indepen - 
attitude. British buyers of Continental semis are acting oy 
and are restricting their purchases as far as possible to ti 
immediate requirements. Similarly, buyers of Continental fin 
steel are, in a certain number of cases, placing with home wo! 


An educated palate deserves 
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orders that formerly went abroad. The Continental makers, how- 
ever, report that they are experiencing a very good demand from 
their home markets, and are obtaining a considerable volume of 
export business for overseas destinatipns. 








Our Middlesbrough correspondent writes:—There is a slightly 
better tone in the pig-iron market, but business is still small, and 
the price of Cleveland No. is unchanged at 66s. Hematite is 
frm at 69s to 7os. There is a more active demand for manu- 
factured iron and steel at unchanged prices. Rubio ore is still 
ys 6d and coke 17s 6d. 





Our Sheffield correspondent writes :—All important sections of 
the iron and steel industries are experiencing severe depression, 
but a revival of buying henceforward is regarded as certain. 
Some authorities seem confident that trade will be fairly brisk 
in the autumn and winter, notwithstanding that inquiries are far 
trom numerous or considerable. Pig-iron is neglected, but the 
market is steady, prices having reached bottom. No lower figures 
for steel are likely, as the British market is strengthened by the 
high prices ruling on the Continent. For the present it is not 
proposed to play into the hands of — producers by putting 
up home prices. Quotations are distinctly firm. The slump in 
test quality acid steels is regarded as a temporary condition and 
already some buying of hematite pig-iron has begun. The outlook 
‘or the electrical engineering branch is distinctly hopeful. 
Projected extension of railway electrification in many parts of the 
world will bring substantial business to this country. 


Our Glasgow correspondent writes:—Business on the pig-iron 
matket is dull, and buyers appear to be placing orders only for 
their immediate needs. Although stocks are increasing, prices 
remain firm. In the ry steel trade in Glasgow and Lanarkshire 
the position is somewhat better this week, there is a large number 
of inquiries on the market, and a distinct improvement in the 
number of orders placed during the past week for shipbuilding 
and engineering materials. The demand for structural material 
continues strong. Prices are unchanged, boiler plates being 
quoted {10 108 and sections £7 17s 6d per ton delivered this 
district. It is officially announced that Messrs John Fullerton 
and Co., of Merksworth Yard, Paisley, who had been in business 
for over 60 years, have given up business as shipbuilders. There 
is nO improvement in the malleable iron trade. Black and 
galvanized sheet-makers continue to be fully employed, and makers 
of galvanized and corrugated sheets are now booking orders for 
delivery many months ahead. Price of black sheets 3} inch is 
£8 ass per ton and for galvanized and corrugated 24 G. £13 108, 
.0.b. 





OTHER METALS. 





Tix.—The standard market opened the week with a dull tone, 
and prices declined under selling pressure combined with lower 
Eastern cables. Later movements were attended by some 
irregularity, but buyers showed more interest, and a_ re- 
covery resulted. Stocks in London and Liverpool warehouses 
for week ending August 25th totalled 1,234 tons, compared with 
1,582 tons at same time last year. Standard cash changed hands 
at £208 158 to £212 5s, and three months £206 to £205 5s and 
£207 58 to £208 15s. Sales in the East were reported at £210 10s 
to £212 108 c.i.f, 

CopPpER.--Quiet conditions prevailed and prices barely steady, 
offerings being in excess of requirements. Standard cash sold 
4: > to £62 10s, three months £63 1s 3d to £62 17s 6d and 

s gd. 
LEAD slightly irregular, but dealings were on a fairly liberal 
scale. Good soft foreign pig August sold £22 2s 6d to £22 and 
£22 38 od, September £22 1s 3d to £22, October £21 18s od to 
ar 178 6d, November an 17s 6d to £21 18s 9d and £21 178 6d, 

——— £21 18s od to £21 16s 3d. 

SPELTER quiet, hut firm, sellers being reserved. August sold 
a4 10s to £24 158, September £24 108 to £24 138 gd, and 

ecember £24 128 6d to £24 158. 

ANTIMONY quiet. English regulus £59 1cs to £60, Chinese spot 
~ 10s to £38, September-October £37, crude ditto £30. 

nee quiet. Ingots and bars £95 per ton. 

OLFRAM.—Chinese quoted 16s to 16s 3d per unit, c.i.f. 
Qcicksitver maintained. Spot £23 10s per bottle. 
na PLATES in Steady demand. 1I.C. coke prompt and forward 

to 18s 3d per box, f.o.b. Swansea. 






















THE COTTON TRADE. 











LIVERPOOL, Aug. 29, 1928. 


week 23rd to 29th (inclusive) are 29,000 bales, 
are American, 1,700 Brazilian, 5,900 Peruvian, 
Mports § 1,400 African, 1,170 East Indian, and 150 sundries. 
America or the same period are 28,700 bales, of which 13,900 are 
ican? 22750 Brazilian, 6,418 Peruvian, 949 Egyptian, 2,936 
are midaiion East Indian, and 741 sundries. Quotations to-day 
12.90; ing American, 10.58; Egyptian Sakel, 19.05; Uppers, 
11.63: Wanna fair, 10.88; Peru G.F. mod.-rough, 11.50; smooth, 
35 West African middling, 10.48; and East African G.F., 13.60. 





Spot sales for 
of which ite de 
2,810 Egyptian, 












liquide early part of the last week the market eased off on 
have and some hedge selling. The last two days, however, 





Seen some . ; 
by improvement on reports of crop deterioration caused 
Y hot, dry weather in Texas aud vatne in the Eastern belt. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ASSETS 


= = £14,500,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. MARINE. 
Leadon: 5, Wale Ec. ee. Street, S.W.1. 





MANCHESTER, Aug. 29, 1928. 


The turnover in yarn and cloth has shown an improvement. 
Most of the dealers abroad still display caution in placing orders, 
and it is probable that this policy will be followed out until more 
definite views can be formed as to the future price outlook. 
Generally speaking, a larger amount of business has been offering 
in piece goods, the demand for India and certain of the smaller 
markets having expanded. Most of the dealers, however, do not 
ccnsider rates to be safe, and buyers have cnly operated to meet 
inmediate requirements. The demand is improving, and the 
general trade prospects continue brighter. American yarn quota- 
ticns have been firmer. This has been principally due to the 
annual shutdown in Oldham on account of the holidays. Spinners 
are making a big attempt to improve margins, but it is doubtfu 
whether the firmer rates will be maintained when the mills recom- 
mence work next week. Only a quiet trade has been done in 
Egyptian qualities. Many producers are in need of fresh orders. 


Comparative Statement of the Cotton Trade. 














Corresp’d’g. 

1928. Date. 

Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | 
8. | 15. | 22. | 29, || 1926. 1927. 
a{/aj{daj{afala 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ........per Ib} 10°72 | 10°51 | 10°42 | 10°58 | 1030 | 926 
- Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 

Egyptian ............per Ibj 18°50 | 18°30 | 1865 | 19°05 || 17°10 | 17:00 
Yarns—32's twist .....cccccscccccees per lb} 16 153} 153] 16 16 153 
— 0's welt ..........eeseceeee- por Ib} 163] 16 16 16 1 16 
— 60's twist (Egyptian) ........per lb) 29 29 29 29 28 

s dj/e dis djs 8 sd 

32-in. Printers, 116 yds, 16 by 16, 32’sand 50’e/25 6 25 0/25 0/25 3/26 3/26 0 
36-in. Shirtings, 75 yds, 19 by 19, 32's and 40’s|28 9 28 6 \28 6 28 9 |30 3/27 9 
38-in, ditto, 38 yds, 18 b 16, 10 Iba .......00- 15 4415 1815 1415 3/14 74:14 13 
39-in. dito, 374 yds, 16 by 15, 8} Ibs ........ 14 1414 0/14 0 144 14:14 19135 4 
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STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, umrev 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the 
Governments of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ... £10,000,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL il 16.66! 


£8,916.660 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... ian £2,.229,165 
RESERVE FUND - “ -- £2,893,335 
UNCALLED CAPITAL sd a 


£6.687,495 
£11,809,.995 


Board of Directors. 
William — ey Esq. lene. Joel, Msq., 3. 
Stanley ristopherson, b e 
Eaward Clifton-Brown,. Esq. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.@, 
Robert E. Diekinson, Eeq. William Smart, Eeq. 
James Fairbairn Finlay, Esq., C.8.1. Bt. Hon. Lord 
John Paul Gibson, Esq. @.0.8.1., F.B.8, 


Joint General Managers in South Africa—John Jeffrey, James 8. Shiel. 
Deputy General Managers in South Africa—G. F. Le Sueur, W. K. Robertson. 
Assistant General Manager in South Africa—Fraacig B. King. 
London Manager—Bertram Lowndes, 
Secretary—Herbert G. Hoey, 


Head Office: 10, CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 


and 77, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch: 63, LONDON WALL, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 
New Yorx Aczgncy: 67, WALL STREET. 


Hamsvne AGENCY: 

Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, ee ee 
Over 360 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agen SOUTH AND 
EAST AFRICA. 

EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


INCOME TAX.—Claims for recovery of Income Tax undertaken. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free 
on 


and East African matters of Trade 
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THE WOOL TRADE. 


Our Bradford correspondent writes:—The market is still very 
slack, and the actual eedorer is very restricted, but taking the 
industry as a whole there has certainly been more inquiry during 
the last few days. By the middle of next month users will have 
a better idea as to how wool values are likely to go. At present 
there is a good deal of uncertainty, and the reports from Sydney, 
while somewhat conflicting, seem to bear out the general belief 
that prices are rather in buyers’ favour. There is, however, a 
certain amount of irregularity, and probably a basis will not be 
found until the position has been tested in other centres. Merino 
wool to bring in 64’s tops at about 4s per lb would still be at a 
paying price for the grower, and at such a level it would give 
spinners and manufacturers a chance to do business with some 
prospect of making a small profit. Whether that basis is possible, 
however, depends on the strength of foreign competition in the 
primary markets; if Japanese and Continental buyers operate on 
anything like the scale of last year 4’s tops will be out of the 
question. Meanwhile, quotations for tops in Bradford are about 
steady, with here and there a venturesome spirit willing to accept 
a low price for forward delivery on the chance that wool may yet 
decline sufficiently to make such a policy a paying proposition. 
Yarns are still in poor demand, and prices are very irregular, and 
even with short time running production appears to be greater 
than the demand. 





COLONIAL WOOL. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Cables received from Sydney this week indicate some little 
irregularity in values for wool in that market. The market is 
still having to be made almost entirely by the competition of 
Japan and Germany, and French, Belgian, and British buyers are 
lying low. These three sections of the trade are all convinced 
that wool must be cheaper before it is safe to buy. This is a 
reflection of the slackness in manufacturing conditions. There 
was far more keenness a year ago than is seen to-day, though 
even then Japan and Germany were chiefly responsible for the 
values established, and the position of spinners and manufac- 
turers in Bradford and district is worse than it was at the 
beginning of last season. Wool is being picked up in Sydney 
at prices which will bring in average 64’s tops at 4s 3d, which 
is about the same as a year ago. It seems as if one section is 
waiting on another, and any buying done is simply from hand 
to mouth. A year ago at this time considerable forward buying 
was done by West Riding spinners, but to-day they all seem to 
be waiting for lower values to enable them to anticipate their 
requirements. Forward selling is not being ignored entirely. 
Judging from the prices accepted some spinners believe they will 
be able to buy tops against their requirements at even less than 
current prices. 

A private message received this week from East London states 
that further excellent rains have fallen in the eastern part of 
Cape Colony, including areas where some very good merino wool 
is grown. Every part of South Africa would welcome a rainfall 
of three or four inches, but, generally speaking, South Africa and 
Australia are experiencing a fairly satisfactory spring. It is 
expected that the forthcoming clips will be somewhat larger than 
those of last season, though both will be slightly lower in quality. 
The first public sales in South Africa should have been held this 
week at Port Elizabeth, but arrivals have been so small that 
the sale will probably not be held until September 4th. 








THE JUTE TRADE. 


Prices of raw jute have displayed a distinctly weaker tendency. 
In the continued absence of consuming demand, speculators have 
been unable to maintain their values, and sellers have become much 
more anxious to meet buyers to induce operations. Spinners have 
purchased fairly freely at the lower rates, which are about £ 3 per 
ton down from the top so far as Daisee and Tossa fibres are con- 
concerned. White jute has not fallen to the same extent, and values 
of First Marks and Lightnings are still considered too dear at 
£40 to £40 10s for the former and £38 to £38 10s for the latter. 
Daisee assortment has been sold at £34 178 6d to £35 5s, threes at 
£33 128 6d to £34, and fours at £30 10s to £31, September-October. 
Spinners have purchased Tossa-3 at £36 103 to £37 5s, and the 
assortment at £37 10s to £38, September-October. ‘Trade in yarns 
and cloth is healthy, though now much quieter, but at the rates 
ruling for the raw material spinners are not doing badly. The 
speculative element have had the raw material section at their 
mercy, and have manipulated prices to suit their own ends. They 
have kept up prices in the belief that a short crop would be fore- 
cast on September 18th next and that consumers would be forced 
to come into the market, but the latter have displayed only a 
moderate interest in securing their season’s requirements so far 
and have purchased on much smaller lines than in former seasons. 
There is no guarantee that prices of raw jute will fall much further 
7 emnnee may come 7" we larger quantities. . 

jute yarns are ve held. Spinners a 
foresold, and should be able 3 adhere to their terms ine ‘os 
remainder of the year at least. Common 38-Ib. cops are unobtain- 
able at less than 3s 11d and 8-lb spools at under 48, which rates 
have been paid for delivery to the end of December. Spinners do 
not have a great deal of their production to sell for delivery this 
oo now. Buyers at the moment are not interested in forward 
ne owing to the fall in prices of raw jute, but a fair business 

: m done for January-February-March at from 38 10d to 
hy for ret and 3s 11d to 4s for spools. All other yarns are 


ged. 
Manufacturers are comfortably placed with orders for jute cloth, 

















consequently prices are all very firm. In the 40-in. widt 
cennot be obtained before November at 54d for 10}-0z 2 a 
at gjd for 8-oz. In the narrow and wide widths business ; 
possible on the basis of 5d for 10}-oz 40-in., and deliver obtainable 
much earlier than in the case of 40-in. Buyers are m ing a good 
inquiry, but are reluctant to go far ahead for delivery. Linoleum 
hessians are quiet but firm, and heavy goods are maintaining the 
recently advanced prices. 
Calcufta goods are keeping steady, though less business is bein 
done by the large consuming centres. 8 





HIDE, LEATHER, AND ALLIED TRADEs., 


The poor demand for sole leather is affecting the demand {o; 
hides, as some tanners are already limiting their input. Values 
in consequence are again slightly weaker, and best ox hides sold 
at the last Bermondsey auctions from 10d to 1o}d per Ib, several 
selections dropping $d. Provincial prices also show similar falls 
although the average prices for best hides are higher than in 
Bermondsey. Oversea hides are also weaker, but importers state 
that as stocks continue scarce at origins, values would soon appre. 
ciate in the face of a better demand. There is little activity, for 
instance, in the River Plate, and as Russia and the United States 
are practically the only buyers at the moment, prices are lower, and 
best Argentine a are now quoted at 11d. Dry hides are 
also less firm, and B.A. Americanos are now offered at 17§d, follow. 
ing on business done at 18d. Capes remain fairly steady, 1sfd 
and 16§d being quoted for dry salted firsts and seconds. ~ Laiest 
cables from Chicago report, however, a slight advance in heavy 
steers, which are now selling at 24 cents. 

The turnover in sole bends and butts has fallen very flat, and 
neither merchants nor manufacturers are large buyers at tanners’ 
quotations. Some even take the view that leather is bound to fal 
in price, but so far tanners are not in the humour to reduce 
quotations, as they have their pits full of dear hides; and as stocks 
of leather in manufacturers’ hands are low, tanners seem convinced 
that it will pay them to hold and wait events. Offal still seems 
selling well, and anything in shoulders and bellies which will cut 
a sole is at once ae up. Export demand remains fairly 
brisk, while there is still a fair amount of Continental offal coming 
in 

The trade in upper stock is moderate, with prices firm all round. 
Rlack glacé kid is selling well, and patent is also wanted for autumn 
women’s shoes. Colours are slow, with the exception of dark 
brown tan shades in glacé and willow calf. Prices of rough tanned 
E.I. kips are weaker, but dressers are not inclined to buy at present 
rates, as they find a rather poor demand for wax butts and 
scmichrome. 

The shoe section is quiet, but it is hoped matters will improve 
before the advent of the Shoe and Leather Fair, which takes place 
in October next. 








VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS. 


Markets have been a little more animated, but trade generally is 
still dominated by the holiday feeling. Linseed oil has been in 
better demand from consumers, but crushers have refused to meet 
the market at current prices, which are around £27 158 per ton 
naked ex-Hull mill for spot and August, and £28 September. 
December. A fair trade in cotton oils is recorded, especially for 
crude Egyptian, which is steadier at £29 15s ex-Hull, technical 
refined quoting £33 and common edible £33 15s. Palm kernel, 
ground nut, and castor oils are easier. 

In the oil seed section only a small business in Plate linseed has 
transpired, present value being £15 3s 9d for afloat and August 
September (paid) and £15 5s September-October. Calcutta 
London is nominally £17 12s 6d for shipment. The quantity of 
linseed on passage to Europe is now 171,800 tons, or 10,600 tons 
more than last week. Cottonseed values have again declined. A 
few resale parcels of the old Egyptian crop are still on the market. 
More interest has been shown in the new crop, which is steady 
around £9 17s 6d for black. Oilcakes are in poor demand and 
easier. 








OVERSEAS PRODUOE. 
FOOD, BEVERAGES, &c, 

S8UGAR.—The market remains very featureless at the moment. 
General trade is decidedly quiet, and prices of British standards we® 
mostly reduced by 3d per cwt. Improved consumption, an 
Europe and the U.S.A., coincides with ample quantities gee 
and in this respect Java is a feature. Continental crops now in 
better progress in the main, but reduced yield is anticipated 0 
Hungary, also Poland, while that of Czecho-Slovakia is not like! af 
reach last year’s total, Holland and Belgium, amongst the sm 
Se 1 
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atries, send favourable accounts. A line of Dutch raws so! 
ore U.K., and is now in — of shipment to Goole. TL, nee 
Dvtch J granulated, ones 29858. Czecho granulated, November- 
December, quoted 138 6d; Dutch J, ready, 14s 23d; November- 
December, 138 744, f.o.b. terms. Polishcrystals, November-Decem- 
ber, 138 194, f.0.b., ~~ Refining sugars held steadily, but 
demand remains slow. Cuban receipts last week 43,950 tons, against 
39 $10 last year; exports, 76,180, against 79,770; stocks, 864.420, 
against 835,470 White Terminal slack. August, quoted 13s 93d to 
138 10d ; October, sold, 138 10gd to 148 of; December, 148 14d 
to 148 34; March, 148 44d to 14s 63d; May, 14s od. Stocks of raw 
sugar in the three chief ports of the United Kingdom amounted to 
36,169 tons for week ending, August 25th, compared with 80,290 tons 
at same period last year. 

cOFFBE.—Nothing fresh developed in this market. The quiet tone 
usually associated with this period of the year is fully in evidence, 
with all attention turned towards useful liquoring kinds. Many of 
the finer-looking parcels of Costa Rica hang fire, as their attrac- 
tiveness is only marked in the berry and not the cup. Fine bold 
mountain-grown Jamaica sold, 230s; pile sizes, 165s 6d to 219s. Peas 
sold up to 210s. te 

¢0C0A.—Market very quiet, and prices favoured buyers on the 
spot. Accra for shipment and also the Terminal market was disturbed 
by reports of the dissolution of the Combine, and prices fell rapidly. 
but recovered slightly later. September delivery sold, 54s to 52s 6d; 
October, 548 to 528 6d; December, 54s to 528; January, 53s, 51s 6d, 
and 52s; March, 52s 6d to 51s 6d and 52s. Accra F/F, October- 
earn November-January, sold down to 46s 6d, and later 
475 OG, £.0.D. . : 

TEA.—Indian auctions this week amounted to 55,870 packages. 
Fair competition was experienced, and all good quality teas realised 
firm prices, but otherwise a rather quiet tone governed the market 
though prices were not materially altered, though common closed id 
up better demand. Ceylon sales totalled 27,641 packages. There 
was more tone about the room than recently, and any improvement in 
quality was eS buyers, and these cleared at correspond- 
ingly higher rates. G medium kinds formed a strong feature 
with an irregular advance of from 4d to 14d per lb. Broken orange 
pekoe were well sought after. f new season’s China, the chief 
— has — ae demand on overland samples for Lapsang 

ouchongs at 2s rod to 3s. Java sale i i 
ony ead ae 33. J sS received fair support, at 

.—Pepper market presented quiet features. Lam 
August-October, sold, 1s of ; October-December, 1s 03d; Muntok’ 
spot, sold, 28; August-October, 1s 7$d; October-December, 1s 73d. 
Cloves easier, more doing. Zanzibar, spot, 113d to 114d; August- 
October, 10d; October-December, sold, 10$d; November-January 
and December-February, sellers, r0$d per lb. Pimento, September- 
October, 82s per cwt., c.i.f., Lomdon. Tapioca steady, quiet. an- 
thong Java, September-October, to the U.K., sold, 20s 6d for flake, 
— ee and 198 6d seed, c.i.f. terms. Sago flour, September- 

— to the U.K., quoted, 11s 9d; November-December, 12s, 
we aa starch powder, September-October, 15s 6d, c.i.f. Dutch 
ae shipment, 14s, f.o.b. Tapioca flour, September-October, 
Y i or medium up to 12s fine,c.if., U.K. African ginger, spot 

ni ~\ 20 548 per cwt. Desiccated coconut idle. ’ 
v4.—No improvement to note in this market, and European 
ae fail to extend. Two stars Rangoon, August and Sep- 
on on to London, quoted, 12s 74d; Spanish oiled, spot, London, 
idle. seman ; September-October, sold, 17s 4$d,ci.f. Italian, 

Bran slow, bet held steadily. rose, new crop, 22s per cwt.,c.i.f. 

8.—Madagascar butters continue i 

Latin lat aka: very bps ate oe ack Pana Shes 
angen aaating with buyers of October at 26s cwt, c.i.f., London. 
apa aricots, spot, London, sold, 18s 9d to 19s. Galician giant 
October Nevemien Ose quoted 45s cwt, c.i.f., London. Otenashi, 
564 see ete’ sold, 25s 6d to 26s ; November-December, 25s 3d 

—Only a quiet trade doing, wi 
. g, with maples out of favour. 
J 74 spot, London, sellers, 21s 6d “9 August-September, 

alee Dannber-October, 2ts; October-November, 20s 9d, c.i.f., 

FRUIT (Dri oe Sea Seem 248 3d; blues, 21s cwt, f.o.b. 
Patras, quoted ioe quiet, but spots stocks in small compass. 
538 t0 $60. Sal o ee Amalias, 50s 6d; Gulf, 523; Vostizza, 
ae Quality a. — : Smyrna quiet of sale, while mostly of unattrac- 
62s; Cretan, ai to medium, 37s to 55s; good to fine, 56s to 
tralian, new 'r 508; good color y Greek sell at 52s to 538; Aus- 
Cif. Cape, bene ’ ~ Bae 85s ; Ca ifornian, bleached, 388 to 47s, 
in fair demand ara 468 to 50s; unbleached, 40s to 45s. Raisins 

; Aone ee steady. Valencia quarter boxes, 33s to 
G nuine spot, os _ ms 458; Capes neglected. Figs quiet. 
eptember, ats, cif =i or shipment first half September, 22s ; 

lowee, 238: Siar’; ates quietly steady. New crop, first tide, 
Evaporated icin, ee 6d ; Khedrowie, 18s, landed terms, London. 
business dak ca ere is no change in the general position, and 
tendency wont an restricted scale. Plums steady on spot, but 
fancy, 978 6d. A, Or mewcrop. Californian , extra choice, 85s ; 
third, 758; Ca Pricots, royals, new crop, t, 1158; second, 90s; 
a8 to rros, Califonn! second grade, 80s; third, 70s; Australian, 
ancy, 6d ee es, choice, 58s; extra choice, 633; 
348; and + “tums: Californian, small sizes range from 308 

larger, 438 to 62s ether y iced, 
extra choice, 110s ter 6d. Apples: Californian, spot, sliced, 
and Prices firm. cwt. Almonds: Spot stocks in small compass, 
ember-October ae kernels: Indian sweet, spot, 1008 ; Sep- 
“83,ci6 Fi —t China, bitter, spot, 528 6d; shipment, 
928 6d ews, Hazel kernels: Kerasunde, spot, 87s 6d; Barcelona, 












eet Demand for Californian fruits was of moderate 
Meats; trading in new purchases confined to immediate require- 
pack fails to expand. Apricots and peaches 
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are reservedly offered, but supplies of pears will be larger than last 
season. Australian fruits continue in request, and realise steady 
rates. Fair supplies of Singapore pines were available, but moved 
off slowly, both spot and iorward, Hawaiian being held for full rates. 
Italian tomatoes in limited demand on spot, and buyers reluctant 
to operate in the new pack, as sellers were inclined to advance 
quotations. 

CANNED FISH.—Sardines in moderate demand at steady rates. 
Portuguese clubs quoted 5s. Salmon irregular while influenced by 
declining prices for new pack. Red talls, spot, 45s to 478; pink talls 
nominal, and halves quoted 32s to 35s. Lobsters in good demand 
and firm at 140s to 1458 for halves, and 77s 6d to 82s 6d quarters. 
na crab steady. Best quality spot quoted 92s 6d to 95s, with 
orward quotations firm on prospects of a short pack. 

CANNED MEATS.—Remain quiet, but no quotable change in prices. 
Lunch tongues offer at attractive rates compared with ox, which is 
firmly held. 

CONDENSED MILK AND MILK POWDERS.— Milk: Full cream 
sweetened, English, spot, 45s; Dutch, 428; September, 43s 6d; 
October-December, 448 6d. Machine skimmed sweetened, English, 
spot, 28s; Dutch, 27s; September, 27s 6d; October-December, 
28s 6d ; all in 5 cwt barrels. Powders : Spray, F.C., 26 per cent., 2 by 
56 lb tins, prompt shipment, 98s; Spray, M.S. (1 cwt cases), 50s ; 

oller, F.C., 26 per cent., 85s; M.S., 45s, all net, duty paid, ex- 
wharf, London. On the grocery side, F.C.S., 21s; M.S.S., 128 9d, 
basis per case, usual packing. 

HONEY.—Remains steady. New Zealand, 58s to 88s, as to quality ; 
Jamaica, 32s to 47s 6d ; San Domingo, 32s to gos; Haiti, 318 to 47s 64 
cwt, 


GENERAL. 

JUTE.—Market without much change, but spinning demand 
remains slow. Firsts, August-September and September-October, to 
continent, quoted £37 12s 6d; November-December, £36 15s. 
Lightnings, September-October, £33 ton. 

SHELLAC.—Market quiet, T.N., spot, 217s 6d; October, 2138; 
December, sold, 205s cwt. 

HEMP.—Quiet conditions still obtain in this market, and prices are - 
barely steady. Jz, August-October, sellers, £37; G, £39 58; H, 
£34 58; F, £48; K, August-October, £31; October-December, 
£31 58; Lr, August-October, £31 53; L2 and Mr, £26 10s; M2, 
£25 158; S.Q., £47 108; S2, £45; S3, £42 108; C2, £29 158; C3, 
£27 158, c.i.f. The market for African sisal now shows less stability 
and rather lower prices quoted, in view of the entry of Mexican into 
European markets on an extended scale. No.1 marks, August- 
October, quoted £36 108; No. 2, £35,¢.i.f. No change in quotations 
of Mexican regarding business effected, but G.W. now held for £35, 
and red, £33 ton,c.i.f. Receipts last week 13,000 bales, deliveries, 
9,000, and stocks, including inland, 168,000 bales. Little or no 
interest in new crop Italian hemp. 

COPRA.—A subdued market resulted, but undertone is generally 
steadier while assis'ed by reduced quantities now coming along in the 
aggregate. Straits S.D., September-October, to Rotterdam, quoted 
at {25 138 9d; October-November, £25 16s 3d. Other descriptions 
unaltered. Palm kernels, September-October, to Hamburg, quoted 


£20 2s 6d per ton. 


RUBBER. 

A moderate amount of business was concluded, but no new feature 
crept into the general situation. Plantation standard sheet, spot and 
September, sold, 9d to 84§d and 9d; October, 94d to 93,4; Novem- 
ber, 934; December, 9fgd to 93d; October-December, 9%,4 to gd; 
January-March, 94d to 94d; April-June, ox%d per lb. To New York, 
estate sheet, September-October, o§d per Ib, c.i.f. Aore fine hard, 
September-October, sold, rogd per Ib, c.i.f. London landings last 
week, 1,746 tons; delivered, 1,522; and stock, 224 up at 32,815 tons, 


ainst 64,257 same time last year. 
“er Wa Messrs Colchesters and Woolner write on August 29th 
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WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION TO MANU- 
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as follows :—The tallow market has been very quiet on the spot during 
the week, but there is no change in quotations. Owing to the lack of 
buyers many are asking whether prices are going lower before they 
advance. At auction to-day 714 casks tallow were offered, and 203 were 
sold. Quotations are :—Australian mutton: Fine, 44s; good to fair, 
438 to 41s; dull to dark, 39s to 37s 6d; hard, 43s. Australian 
beef: Fine, none; good to fair, 42s to 40s; dull to dark, 37s 9d 
to 378; sweet, 46s. Present shipment from Australasia—Good mixed, 
41s, nominal. Present shipment from South America—41s 6d. The 
market letter is unchanged. Town tallow, 37s 6d per cwt. Rough 
fat, per 8 Ibs value, 74d; melted stuff, 27s 6d per cwt. Quotations 
are: Town, 37s 6d net cash, naked, ex works. Country—Frail 


Is 11d. 


[September 1, 1998, 


casks, 38s; home melted, shipping casks, net { 
408; fair to dull, 398 to 38s. Bone fat: gy 800d colo 
benzine, 32s 6d; melted stuff, 32s 6d, f.0.b. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Coconuts quoted 18s to 2 : 
Ceylon, {18 to £40; Cochin, £22 ros to ioe Gee A 
to £25 10s; cinnamon leaf oil, 4d; citronella, Cey 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE.-—August 30, 


British Beasts, per stone of 8 lbs to sink the offal. 





MPUNS  écccsescovess 
Leicester runts........ 


Sheep per stone, 


Beasts—Heavy Bulls... 
Canadian v . 


*Pwerecesces 


Sere eeceseccces 


Per Cw, 

Bd ea 

English Edward.........ccscscesessees Peerescveccecces - 60 70 
” eee tee ee ever ceesererereserecescene ee eeeeeee 60 66 

e clipse ....... Ccecccccere os Oo veecccccccccce 50 56 


COMMERCIAL TIMES—WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department, 






Arsenio, lump....per ton 35 06 

Powder ........percwt 18 6 
Ashes, pot ......percwt 65 0 
Bleaching powder,per ton 6/12/6 


Apples: American ..bris 
Australian (var.) boxes 
Tasmanian Boxes (var) 


LONDON, Txunspar. DYE STUFFS, éc— 8 . a 
; alls, na ....perc 
COCOA—Duty,British grown, Turmeric, Becwl.. wee = Rom 
9e4d, foreign, l4sewt 6 4 8 4 | Madras, finger .......... 37 6 0 0 
Trinidad ........percwt 64 0 70 0 | Gambier, block.......... 32 6 0 0 
Grenada ........... ooo. 62 CO 67 O | Cuteh, ord. to fair ...... nom 
Ceylon, plantation coeee 9 9118 0 DYEWOODs— £8 
Gua aquil ........ eeeese 68 0 80 0 le cccccccces Per ton nom 
Bahia, finest .........00- 67 0 68 0 Fastic, Jamaica ae nom 
COFFEE—British grown, DN ctccndneceeecesvesd nom 
Ss 4d, foreign, 14s ews Lima Wood.......ccece nom 
E. India, fine ord gd.midi2¢ 9 150 0 | “egwood,Campeachy .. nom 
Do good to fine....... 162 9168 0 | Honduras ............ mom 
Coste Rica, ord, to mid..110 ¢ 150 0 TOMAICA .....ccccccccce nom 
Good to fine .......-..165 0 183 0 ° ne 
Oentral American, gd. ord. cc Sapang Ceylon ........+- nom 
ae ove FLA Af, £ 8 
Mid to fine obooosecsocenee 0 155 0 ia eeres eesee 97 0 
OD sntascisbavesoxtncde 109 0111 © | Pernan HD.............. 
Golombian, ordinary .... 95 0100 0 | Sianets Medium lst sort 17 0 
Do gd. ord. to low mid. 105 0 120 0 
Do mid to fine ........130 0160 0 | FRUIT— s a 
Oranges, Denia & Val. 300 0 0 
CHEMICALS— Do 360 0 0 
Acid, citric per Ib less5% 1113 1 113 Do S8.African boxes 16 0 
ee sevonseenesooens : ; ; De dete, boxes 144 2 . 
. ite hioniinn a ilian xes 
Tartaric, English less5%1 44 0 0 Do Murcia 4 case 300 0 0 
Fore: @eeecseceseses 1 i 44 Melons, Val.....case 24’s 4 6 
Cream of Tartar— Do case 36’8 4 6 
».+0099%-100% 940 95 0 boxer 25 9 
Alum lump...... per ton£9/10/0 10/0/0 Do Sicilian ....boxes 22 9 
Do ground............£10/0/0 10/10/0 Do cases 0 0 
Ammonia, cart.......ton 37 0 39 0 Do Murcia ....cases 0 0 
Muriate, White ....ton 18 10 19 0 | Grapes, Lisbon... boxes 10 0 
Bulphate..............£14 0 15 0 | _ Almeria........barrels 0 
40 0 | Val. Ons, ..........c000 « : 
6 
0 0 
0 


35 


= 


, gran, -eoe per ton 19 0 Cc EB— oe 
Do crystals Ceesccecces 19 10 0 0 cede neue 103 
Calomel ........ .-per lb 63 6 6 West Indian eecccocece 10 
fodine,dry........peros 1 0 1 1 buabibteatasasinna 1 
Ritrate of Soda --per ton 12/1070 13/0/0 Pate eeeeecoeeoeseseee ll 
Potash— Chlorate,net.. 0 34 0 3§] Oporto ..............., ll 
Prussiate .......cccccce G8 09 Dry & Drysalted Oape.... 
Do Foreign.......... © 74 0 73] Madagascar .......... ll 
Sulphate ......perton 11 0 12 0 Central American .... 7 
Sal-Acetos ....... perlb 010 1 0 Buffaloes, Singapore .... 1 
8al-Ammoniac dd per cwt 42 6 45 0 Penang ...cccccscccseve ll 
Soda Bicarb, «+e. per ton £9/0/0 10/10/0 E. I, eeercecersesesscees if 
tale ..-+++0+ POF 008 50/0 65/50 | Market Hides, London—- 
eeeeesecceosesecs 6/12/6 6/2/6 Best h . ox & heifer ae 1 
Quast ooo eoeae AN 1400 | Sg “— 1 
5 ee 
OMPoroign white sos RAS A aa a | | BMG OE hoary. oee.oee-e 
aay eer ine— Best cow eeeesesooerese 
lish rands ........ 1 g 110 8nd do Seveceecvesees 9 
Foreign do erececes 1 8 1 9 Beat Seereeoerecces 4 


a ao ~ 
-—KOoococoe "orfrrKor~ooo°oo WOCMmoOROCShOUSONOSOCO= ofS. 


eiebate Copper per ton 26/0/0 27/0/0 | Bnd dO -.+..+00-.+44. 
Balpbar Pioar.....-.---.. 90/0 sno | INDIA RUBBER—Ib— 


“akaoeaag oo ooocooecoo ocoocooooooce oCor93 
- Land 
So eooo oe 


1 Seeeeeseerte.eeeres 0 Para, fine spct are’ 0 0 
Vermillion, Chinese,per Ib ere pe Plantation sheet ........ 00 
sesee weveveese- 6 O 6 § | INDIGO—per lb— 

Oll Peppermint, H.G.H 19 6 20 0 es an eto ane 6 0 
COPRA—per ton, cif.—  € » a | Mid. ord. vio. 00 good.. ; 
Malabar, Sept.-Oct. ee 27 0 0 Madras leaf good .. 3 6 
Ce Bao ceopchepsccse ae ; Do low to ord. ........ 26 
BO wcccceose —_ 

FM Straits sss... 8 2B ae ae 

COCHINEAL......perlb 29 36 | HEMP—per ton— 8 

Italian P.C, *COCSCOP Fess 0 

DRUGS— saes4 Aug.-Oct. “J2"” 0 

Aloes, fine E.L....percwtll0 0 130 0 | N.Z., HLP, fair, Aug.-Sep. 10 

Cape, good to fine...... 40 0 42 6 JUTE-Native fiest mks,— 

—- eceve oper Ib 6 3 5 6 New Crop. 
Capi eerecocccscosscoes i 5 i 7 2 2 Aug.-Bept.36/12/6 
— phor— " ” Nov.-Dec, 36/15/0 
apan, refined eocccces 2 33 24 LBAT lb— aed ae | 
Genthertaen lene ii : ; : . Bole Benda 9 Ib... . : : : 
Castor-oil ..........cwi 8 0 96 0 Do 40194,,......21 29 
Gum Benjamin Sam...cwt 5/0/0 10/00 De dol in covece 2 1 3 9 
Olibanum, drops, fair to Do dolfibandup. 21 2 8 
BOOd .... .....ccce0e 80 0100 0 Bark Tanned Sole .... 3 0 310 
Epecacuanhs ...+++.++04 as . . 8 Prastione be SS Hides : : 3 $ 
Musk pod, Ghina "-;-"‘on 65 0 0 0 | Bellies ftom DS do O11 1 1 
Oil, Cassia ........perlb 6 9 7 8 Do Rng.or WS do 1 14 1 63 
Aniseed tai. Wesee'ce a ‘ 2 5 Dressing Hides... 3 6 5 ¢ 
Chinjirtoin. 33 381 swt ia 110 


METALS—B. Copper £s £8 
Best selected........ 65 5 6610 
Sheets (strong)...... 94 06 O00 

vad Bae Bie pa ts “Mato “OS 

g. per ton } 
Soft For sevcees. 22/3/9 21/17/6 
Iter G.0.B ........ 24/150 0:00 
a ingote .. 211/0/0 211/10/0 
0 











SUGAR—per owt, dcsy lls 8d, 
98 per cent. polarisation 5 d ga 
8.W.1., muscovado ..,... 22 0 00 

Cryatallised ........., 40 2% 6 
Java, white, oleate, 

an-Mar, !2 ] 

Do U.K..... Sept-Oct. 13 e Q i 

Reringsp—London— 









Do bare .... 213/0/0 213/10/0 
Standard, cash... 212/5/0 2127/6 | Gabes" ee ee 1) 9 
OILS—Fish, per ton— £e ss Crus cocsceccsoess. 27 105 28 4 
Seal, pale.......0....6. 48 0 C 0 Granalated............ 25 6 27 0 
» DP. ton net,naked 2810 0 0 Castor .....0..cecccee. 28 7 31 3 
Rape, refined eeceserore 4 0 0 0 Pieces COCO Seer ererers 21 0 5 6 
Grade sarersnssssssees WO 0 9 8 Home Grown (prompt) 26 0 ¢ 0 
ston-seed, crude ...... as 
Edible, refined ......c0:. 37 0 0 0 | agony pobets lb 
Ut, CrUdE .....000.. 39 : : : Black Singapore mee 'S 3% of 
Palm ce.scocesecesscceees 34/0/0 34/12/6 | py white Siam .......... 2.0 0 0 
Lard, American ........ 70 0 18 0 | Ginga, icceseccerers 0 9 00 
Petroleum—Oil, per 8lbs 0/1 0/0 Do 2n Staort .... 2 4 0} 
on ater-White.......... O/l§ 0/0 _ > EXnsotcongaee § HT 
es, Linseed ing., COC CeCeCeserercse ¥ 
OP eee staeseeesss: £12/2/6 £12/7/6 oe egsereteeeee: .o? 
Jy EE fe relent toe E 
ry ton ug- p a POCCC SO eSeseeeees 
Bombay, pion Aug-Sept.. 1715 0 Cig RENES woresoeees OLE OO 
Caloutta,p.ton Aug-Sept.. 1712 6 Cochin, small rough .. 65 0 0 0 
PORTLAND CEMENT—Best English Calicut ......c0.0.. 82 6 00 
ger son delivered, London 53/0 55/0 FOPON .o.ccc.c.cceeees 60 0 00 
pid hardening ‘'Ferroorete,” 7,6 Jamaica, ord, to good.. 9 0 135 0 
ton extra, MA00.....cccecee oper ib 2.9 310 
« Bignsat ** brand Aluminous Cement | Nutmegs, 65’s .......... 22 00 
- to 1 per ton, 110's and 80’s.......... 1 3 17 
PROVISIONS— ; : ae. 0 0. 
utter—per owt.— a 8 —per owt. 
Irish creamery ........176 0 180 0 Good mutton ........43 0 00 
Fr aa nepernodoetal .e : Bee eee eeecoecoeceress 3 0 00 
us! eervecesecsose TAPIOCA—} r lb— 
—T ssspbeuseera oi ; B, 1, Fake, fir, pot... 3 : Zi 
New Zeaiand..........172 0190 0 er enn Ses 
naponnes 0188 0 ” na ee 
Bacon engd.— rish......104 0 114 0 THA—du British, 
Danish ................108 9112 0 scot Giese 
Canadian ... ae 0 anes eas Oayue~ 8 - ’ : 
Dutch ........-2.sc00. 90 0102 0 | Broken Pekoe 010 23 
Hame—Irish ............ | nom Orange Pekoe ........ 10 27 
Fe ccmsssceocees TB Sn : Broken Orange... . ot ; 5 
ORD. ccccccccccec: eeseee 
test ciaan adding OB | ees ges 
ee 8 ° — u 
Pork r 8 lbs eeccccccos 5 0 q7 4 "eda ceare Ps, Std... 1S 4 e 
Beef— oper Sibs 2 . . . Do ax a 19 0 ¢ 
Peveeeeeereersesece 19 e Q 
Oh n, 109 0112 0 Do re ae 
New Zealand ..........109 0112 9 | Qandn Sproce,Dis, w 951) 1; 
Eng. Cheddars ........116 0 133 0 Rio Deals.........-per sed. 33 1° 
Gheshire ..+....++++40. 6 0 133 0 seveeeceseeee per load 20 vt 
eeeeeverseseeseoes Se eehnies ce s. 0! 
per 130—ingitsh ., 18 0 22 9 | Bonduras Mahg. logs, oft OY 
Ceeccccocccococece nom American Oak Boards , 0 6 : 
FLOUR—280 Ibs— Do a " oro 
London standardex mil 35 0 0 0 a we e HOG 
Ash o “ 
RICE—per cw, c.i.f.— 

Rangoon, No, 3........ 12 74 0 0 | TOBACOO— . 
Broken 1a .......0..-. 12 14 0 0 Duty 8/10—11/2§ per Ib, Smplr 
ROSIN—per ton— . wths, 6/94 per lb. get 
American. .....c00.-: 20/5/0 25/10/0 Virginia ang 3 i 3 7 ‘ 
Brenoh ...cccccsccees 20/15/0 21/10/0 Seenee en nesisee~s- a0 si 
SAGO—Pearl, per owt... 23 3 25 6 | gitebkyicsi- a 
SHELLAO—per cwt— aaa Common to fins.......- : 319 
Orange, first marks....275 0510 0 Baris aecesscosererers 9g 3 G 
Second, fair to fine ....255 0 275 0 | ObinA wors.s.cverrrerers 1 9 9 0 
TN Orange............217 6 225 0 | Borneoand Sumatra... | 5 5 4 
Garnet, Lac. AO ....00..230 0235 0 —— omventenere: SQ 8 6 
Button— eocccesee. tal 6 242 6 eocescoevscere 1 6 46 
Blocky (TN) coveccceecdOl 6 210 0 Beedleat ar 1 6 0 Q 
SILK—per Ib— Seed iilecelecseseneee 0 TS 
China—. Blephant ee 14 6 0 0 Indian. ..cccsccccess 0 53 

CONt0N .ecccccccecccces 0 48 0 Cigars, duty ie 7 

8 0 10 0 | Cigarettes, duty 74 per Ib. 
Re-reeled. ee 0 16 0 cwt 41 6 
Japan vsovcesccress-cee. 19 O 23 6 | TUBPENTINE, Bows. © 
SHELLS—M.-0.-P,, per cwt— sh, Southdown, . 8 
Manila, bold......°-... — Lincoln bog ws 46 
Sydney i SW ereney at: oe z 
fe mlian .......... N.Z. gr BY, 4044.02 Bb 

Bembay .. s@ecceccce oe Gas " Crossbrea . 


ne; pale, — 


yarn, 
on, 18 9d: 163 


sd ad 











